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PREFACE 

THIS fourth volume of Little Theater Classics 
reaches out to less familiar fields than have the 
others. Only one of its four plays is English, and that 
represents a period, the Kestoration, heretofore neg- 
lected in this series. In a way it represents also the 
French classical tragedy of 163Q-1830 — its unities, 
its sentiment and decorum — which governed all the 
stages of Europe in the time of Louis XIV and Louis 
XV. Hardly anything of that school could be made 
to live again on our present stage: let AU For Love 
with its strong Shakespearian coloring stand for it and 
hint at what it would be. 

The farce by Hans Sachs is sure to be welcomed by 
those groups that have been staging Patelin, SganardUy 
and The Scheming LieiUenant. It is " sure-fire " amateur 
stuff, tried out at Smith College only two months ago, 
and new to our Little Theaters. A few of Sachs' 
Shrovetide Plays have been translated in a book pub- 
lished in England, and one of them. The Hot Iron, was 
produced last season at the Vagabond Playhouse in 
Baltimore; but this version of The Wandering Scholar 
is entirely independent of that. I must, however, 
give thanks to Mrs. Penniman of the Vagabond Players 
for suggesting the play to me. 

The famous Indian drama, Shakuntala (accent on 
the kun, pronoimced coon), has long been in the editor's 
plan. It was produced independently in both New 
York and London in 1919, and often theretofore. 
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notably at Smith College in 1904. Professor Ryder 
of the University of California consented to let his 
translation, published in the Everyman Library, be 
used as a basis for this version, which is quite distinct 
from all previous acting editions. If it is an improve- 
ment on them, the fact will be soon ascertained; for 
the play has much charm for amateurs — especially, 
perhaps, in girls' schools and colleges — and is suited 
to outdoor performance. It is longer than most of our 
plays have been — so many of its stanzas deserve in- 
clusion for their sheer beauty and felicity — but the 
space will not be grudged by those who have tried to 
read the seven wordy acts of the original and realize 
how much that was tedious has been here omitted. 

Newest and most important of the four is the Persian 
Miracle Play. Very few people have read the bulky 
volumes in which its original was published, fifty years 
ago. I had dipped into them and lectured on Persian 
drama, but had not considered the possibility of mak- 
ing an acting play out of those bombastic dialogues 
until I noticed that the Stuyvesant Players in New 
York had produced, last spring, a play by Lester 
Margon, their director, called The Miracle of the Road 
— the title of one of the scenes in the Persian play. 
Inquiry brought the manuscript, and it was plain that 
while Mr. Margon had added considerable of his own, 
the Persian original had unsuspected picturesque, 
dramatic, and even religious values. By laboriously 
rereading and annotating the original (from which 
comes every word of our version, though no one, I 
believe, could now trace each to its source) I gradually 
put together The Martyrdom of Alt, and eagerly await 
a chance to try it out. Other plays in this series. 
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notably The Dnehess of Pavy^ which was triumphantly 
produced at Smith College last fall (along with The 
Wandering Scholar, and Polyxena from Volume I)» 
have been created by similar painstaking patchwork, — 
architecture with precious fragments of old beams 
and boards; and the fitting together of Shakespeare 
and Dryden in the last scene of AU For Love in this 
book is an example marked for any one to scrutinize; 
but never before were the materials scattered over so 
many spacious pages. Yet the text, I think, conveys its 
message and tells a deeply moving story, hallowed 
by the religious awe and fervor of millions of our fellow 
beings, — and if any one ventures to put it on before 
I can, may I wish him Godspeed and hope to see his 
results! 

There is nothing in this volume to repel the timid, as 
The Loathed Lover and The Duchese of Pavy and even 
Ricardo and Viola seem to repel them — for no one 
sends in royalties for productions of those plays. The 
consistent Puritan will object to the sentimentalism of 
AU For Love, its sympathy with vice and want of "moral 
fibre,'' and may even cavil at the passionate softness, 
almost lusciousness, of Shakuntala; but all is decorous; 
there is nothing offensive in either: they are too shallow. 
Some day, through the bitter profundity of O'Neill and 
other writers of real, earnest, imcompromising drama for 
to-day, our public will be trained to stomach the deeper, 
harsher kinds of classic drama. Meanwhile there is 
enough, within this series and without it, to furnish 
forth our Little Theaters with all the pretty costume- 
plays they want. Here go four, -^amorous, funny, 

grand, and strange. 

SAMUEL A. ELIOT. Jr. 
January, 1922. 
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SHAKUNTALA 

By Kalidaba 

Adapted from the Translation 

of 
Arthur W. Ryder 



INTRODUCTION 

LATE in the eighteenth century — when the erup- 
tive forces of Rousseauism and Romanticism 
were Assuring fatally the polished surface of that 
classic age — Europe was made aware, suddenly, of 
the luxuriant, poetic, erotic Indian drama. Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, eagerly inquiring into all branches of 
Sanskrit literature, discovered this hitherto unknown 
genre, learned that the Shakuntaia of Kalidasa was its 
fairest flower, and translated this play in 1789. Two 
years later a German translation appeared and met 
with an even warmer welcome: the enthusiasm it 
aroused is immortalized in Goethe's apostrophe — 

''Wouldst thou the blooms of the early* the fruits of the later, season? 
Wouldst thou what charms and enraptures, what satisfies, nour- 
ishes, feeds? 
Wouldst thou heaven and earth in a single name oomprehended?-^ 
Name L Shakuntaia, thee, and so is everything said!" 

It was indeed an inspiration to poets athirst for 
natural color, for unspoiled emotion, for the exotic, the 
supernatural, the gracefully wild. Lost on them was 
the insipidity, the superficiality, the cloying sweetness 
and sentimental falseness that we perceive to-day, — 
less glaringly in Shakuntaia than other Hindu plays, 
but patent even there. Tepid it was in comparison 
with the blaze and bubble of Europe's carnival roman- 
ticism, but hearteningly it showed that the romantic 
spirit had reached a pinnacle of art not alone in Shake- 
speare and in Calderon, but in the wondrous East as 

well. 
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4 SHAKUNTALA 

Other plays were discovered, others translated, but 
none rivaled Shakuntala m European any more than 
in Indian esteem. With them were fomid lean\ed and 
meticulous treatises on dramatic art, some of which 
antedated the earliest extant dramas. Whence had 
Shakuntala been bred? How begot, how nourished? 
The Eastern pundits did not know; the Western 
scholars have striven in vain to learn. The theory, 
the philology, the form and matter of the drama was 
everything to the learned Brahman; its history was 
unimagined, non-existent. No one knew even the 
century in which Shakuntala had been written, though 
now it seems most probable that Kalidasa lived in the 
fourth century a.d. Of the secular development that 
must have preceded the climax of his work, nothing 
but the names of authors to whom he modestly refers 
as his superiors in art are left us. The curtain across 
the back of the stage was called Greek; Greek char- 
acters figure in some of the plays; but what the brief 
intercourse between Greek and Indian before and 
after 300 B.C. may have meant to Indian drama we 
cannot guess :^ there is nothing in the later specimens 
of it preserved that remotely resembles the Greek, 
save the flight of supernatural beings through the air 
by means of some imknown machine. Attempts to 
derive it from religious rites, pantomimes, and dances, 
while they have analogy and probability on their side, 
can be no more than tentative for want of evidence. 
Shakuntala seems to be intended fcr performance at 
a Spring Festival in honor of the god of Love; all plays 

1 Possibly if we had any examples of the Greek "Middle G)medy," 
we should find some connection between that type of drama and the 
Indian. 
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begin and close with prayer; and in nearly all oppor- 
tunity is given for pantomime dances not unlike the 
semi-religious nautch dances of to-day; but in general 
the plays are thoroughly secular, intended merely to 
delight, upon uncommon occasions, a fastidious, illus- 
trious and learned audience. 

Fastidious they were, in that among other innumer- 
able rules laid down for the hopeful playwright was 
one forbidding anointing and bathing, scratching and 
biting, even kissing, eating and sleeping upon the 
stage. Moreover, the number of acts and their rela- 
tive lengths, the types of hero and heroine, the partic- 
ular dialects to be spoken by the humbler members 
of the cast and the manner of their speaking, — all was 
regulated and fixed. Learned they were too, in that 
the hero and all Brahmans except the clown were to 
speak Sanskrit, to master which was said to take ten 
years. Sanskrit, the exclusive language of learning 
and religion, may be compared to Latin in the Middle 
Ages, and the various Prakrits assigned to other char- 
acters to the early Romance languages or the dialects 
of Italy. The speakers of Sanskrit, and occasionally 
others too, were supposed to break into verses at 
frequent intervals, in a great variety of meters (all 
quantitative, like those of Latin and Greek, but here 
translated in rhymed stanzas), much as the singers 
in old operas turned from recitative to aria and back 
again; indeed it is possible that the verses were meant 
to be sung. The plays are studded with directions 
to the actors, which — especially when reinforced by 
perusal of the extant manuals of acting — impress 
upon one the rigid conventionalism in minutest detail 
to which the histrionic art also had been reduced. 
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There was nothing that could not be expressed by 
exactly prescribed pantomime; and on the actors fell 
the further burden of making the audience see in its 
mind's eye the shifting scene, feel the pervading pious 
or courtly or supernatural atmosphere, and even fol- 
low complicated bits of "business" with imaginary 
properties. Palpable objects were but sparingly used; 
scenery was not used at all; but costumes were elabo- 
rate and interpretative of the wearer, and men were 
not required to simulate women. Moreover, in this 
aristocratic, "precious" art, there was always some- 
thing artificial, something the actor could learn and 
assume. He was not called upon to be profound, to 
illuminate the soul, or reflect with revealing sincerity 
the dramatist's impassioned thoughts. Comedy was 
decorous and conventional; tragedy was unknown. 
Tragic material drawn from the epics (compare Greek 
tragedy) was sentimentalized and by supernatural in- 
tervention warped to a happy ending. It is possible 
there was a philosophic basis for this, in the Brahman's 
pessimistic view that life is evil and death but a tem- 
porary release therefrom: that character and fate are 
the result of previous lives, guilt and repentance im- 
important in comparison with the vital (not mortal!) 
sin of living at all. But it seems more likely that its 
motive was the same as rules our Broadway plays to- 
day: to show a pretty, surprising story with a pleasant 
end, and avoid the heights and depths of the spirit. 
Graceful love scenes, poetical descriptions, facile, 
magical turns of plot, — we must expect no more of the 
Indian drama. 

But we sometimes find more. Kalidasa had genius. 
In equable power of poetic and dramatic gifts he may 
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be compared to Sophocles and Calderon. Like them 
he was apparently a favorite among the rulers of his 
land, fortunate in a life devoid of stress, with happy 
evenness composing poems and plays supreme among 
their kind. As Sophocles lacked the religious ele- 
vation of Aeschylus, and Calderon fell short of the 
combined intensity and breadth of Shakespeare, so 
Kalidasa fails to find his place among the very highest; 
but just below them he is well ensconced. In the 
Everyman's Library the reader will find a critical 
appreciation of him by Professor Ryder, with trans- 
lations of ShaJcuntala, unabridged, and other of his 
works. There are various English versions of Shakurv- 
tola: the pioneer work of Sir William Jones already 
mentioned; a Victorian rendering by Sir Monier 
Monier- Williams, prose and blank verse, that is almost 
unreadable to-day in its longwindedness and lack of any 
sense of the theater (it follows also, the shorter of the 
two recognized Indian recensions, and omits a great 
deal of the love scene in Act III); a stage version by 
K. N. Das Gupta and Laurence Binyon (acted in Lon- 
don in 1919), almost wholly in a stodgy blank verse 
that inherits the failings of Monier- Williams and b no 
improvement on the original in acting values; and 
Professor Ryder's simple and natural translation, 
which is the basis of the following adaptation. Very 
useful also have been the stage version which Mr. 
Ryder and Mr. Garnet Holme made for productions in 
California in 1914, the much more freely altered version 
of Miss Alice Morgan Wright, used by the senior class 
at Smith College in 1904 (based on Monier-Williams 
but employing rhyme), a French translation by Abel 
Bergaigne and Paul Lehugeur, and a free adaptation 
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for the German stage by Alfred von Wolzogen, — 
peculiar in that it excludes everything supernatural. 

Shakuntala, in many forms, is no way new to the 
stage; but its faults of linked sweetness too long drawn 
out, of disjointed, arbitrary story and preference for 
literary beauties above dramatic effects (the Hindus 
prize most highly the unclimactic, tedious scene of 
Shakuntala's farewell to the hermitage) have seldom 
permitted it a real success. In working it over for 
Little Theaters, the adapter speedily realized that 
Acts n, IV, and VI of Kalidasa's seven-act play were 
less acts than interludes, and that Act V, entitled 
Shakuntala's Rejection (each act is titled in the 
original), contained the big situation. This was 
accordingly intensified by adopting Miss Wright's 
keen-witted introduction of the Fisherman and the 
ring into it (in the original they form the prelimmary 
scene of the next act) and by making Shakuntala not 
merely with child but already a mother, as in Kalidasa's 
epic source. She may seem to have recovered with 
astonishing quickness from her travail, but such resil- 
ience is not strange to women so primitive and close to 
nature as was she. 

Next in importance, manifestly, was Durvasas' 
curse, the cause of the rejection. This was originally 
the introductory scene to Act IV — imprepared-for, 
incidental, in fact as to all essentials concealed behind 
the rear curtain! Other acting versions had brought 
Durvasas out, made a human ascetic of him, robbed 
him of the mystery in which Kalidasa apparently 
meant to shroud him. Here, he is kept away, but 
given a startling, climactic interruption of the tensest 
mcmient in the love scene; and his curse is repeated. 
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its importance impressed upon the audience, at the 
opening of the next act. The pathos of both the 
parting scene and the rejection scene is intensified by 
Shakuntala's semi-conscious memory of this curse — 
of which in the original play she is quite ignorant. 

To prepare for the sudden seizure, after her rejection, 
of Shakuntala by an apaaras or heavenly nymph (not, 
in the original, her mother), it seemed wise to introduce 
such a being into the first act; and since Menaka her 
mother was the only nymph that had been mentioned, 
to Menaka was given the speech introducing Scene 3 
of that act — in the manner in which many acts of the 
original are introduced by a preparatory soliloquy — 
and to Menaka was assigned not only*the abduction of 
Shakuntala but also the mission to Dushyanta from 
Indra^ and its sequel, performed in the original by 
Matali, Indra's charioteer. 

The two acts following Shakuntala's Rejection have 
been condensed into very brief scenes: — the king's 
interminable passion of remorse (for in the original he is 
wholly ignorant of Durvasas' curse and can only blame 
himself) is concentrated into a few intense stanzas 
without the masses of prose and the pseudo-action that 
Ealidasa interspersed; and the prolonged religious part 
of Act Vn is excised «nd the little boy given a dangerous 
rock to climb as in Miss Wright's stage version, instead 
of a (presumably imaginary) lion-cub to tame. The 
length of time wkich elapses between these scenes is 
left vague, that the child — even with the help of his 
supernal environment and magical amulet (this prop- 

1 Son of Dyans, the supreme deity of the early Aryans (the same 
as Zeus), and inheriting from him the heavenly r^ons and the thun- 
derbdt. 
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erty of which is an addition of the adapter's) — may 
have a believable chance to grow into boyhood. 

The part of the vidushaka — a humped, lame, ugly, 
greedy, Prakrit-speaking Brahman who supplies comic 
relief much as the gracioso did in Spanish drama — 
has also been shortened, and in general the less dra- 
matic, plot-contributory scenes, especially the prose 
part, have been cut down or rearranged to give a more 
close-knit impression. Very few verses have been 
wholly sacrificed, and those mostly because of mytho- 
logical allusions incomprehensible without such foot- 
notes as Monier- Williams appended to his translation. 

The prologue is not given here : it will be easy for any 
producer wishful to use it (adapted, perhaps, to his 
particular occasion) to go to the Everyman volume. 

On the subject of costumes, there is both a paucity 
and a superfluity of information. What was worn in 
Kalidasa's day — still more, in the legendary era of 
the play — is no more known to us than any other 
historical fact about India; and the dress of to-day is 
determined by caste in every littlest detail. We 
gather that, fifteen hundred years ago, there was cotton 
cloth interwoven with gold and silver thread; there 
were linen and silk; there were blue and scarlet dyes, 
and yellow that was the special privilege of kings, their 
families and following; there were shoes of bark, 
probably like the "mules" of to-day, leaving the back 
of the heel bare; and there were the sacred cords that 
distinguished the three Aryan castes from the abo- 
rigines and from each other, worn over the left shoulder 
and under the right arm. The Brahmans' was of three 
strands of cotton, the Kshatriyas' (warriors — com- 
pare the Lakedaimonian Spartiates) of hemp, and the 
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Vaisyas' (Lakedaimonian Perioikoi) of wool. The 
Sudras (Helots) — in our play only the Fisherman — 
had no cord. Brahmans wore mainly white and, when 
ascetic, rough bark or nothing at all. Beyond this, 
the imagination, dressing the play for the greatest 
pleasure it can afford a modem eye, is measurably free 
The picturesque charm, the tenderness, the poetiy 
and soft beauty of this age-old favorite should com- 
mend it to groups numerous enough and rich enough 
to give it fair production. This condensed version 
can compare with the full original only in its greater 
usefulness and promise as a stage copy. May it make 
Shakuntala alive and vivid to many who find the 
reading play too cloying, tediously sweet. 



STAGING 

OUR two-act version of Shakuntala employs three 
different sets, all exteriors. It is particularly 
well adapted to outdoor performance — though many 
lighting subtleties and supernatural effects would be 
lost so — especially if it is timed to let the sun set near 
the end of Act I and use artificial light in the last two 
scenes of Act II. While it would be impossible — at 
least in the northern part of the country — to present 
realistically the tropical luxurance of the Himalayan 
grove or the garden by the Ganges, many people would 
prefer actual — if inaccurate — shrubbery, flowers 
and vine-covered trees to the conventions of the indoor 
theater. We must remember that Kalidasa wrote for a 
draped stage without any realism whatever, and there- 
fore gave to his fertile and poetic fancy entire liberty, 
suggesting great expanses of woodland with innumer- 
able natural details. His trust in the sympathetic and 
cultivated imagination of his audience must be our 
main reliance too; but some presentment of his luxuri- 
ant paradise is unavoidable, — tangible and plastic 
out-of-doors, or one created of flannel, paper and gauze, 
under artful lights, on a well-equipped modem stage. 
To try to bring tree tnmks, potted bushes or the 
wholly artificial kind supplied by big scenic studios, 
flowering creepers and bowers of reeds within the 
theater seems wasted pains. The mango against 
which Shakuntala leans must stiffly support her; the 

12 
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covert into which she retreats must close around her; 
but simplified and conventional means of suggestion 
are more artistic than complex and (too often) unillu- 
sive representation. Moreover, it is important that 
the different scenes of Act 11 should succeed one 
another without delay and disturbance, and only with 
sets reduced to manageable units worked from the 
flies will that be possible. Our Grove, therefore — 
the set of Act I and of Act II, Scene 1 — consists but 
of (1) a back-cloth, sky-blue at the top, merging im- 
perceptibly to rich green at the bottom and extending 
cyclorama-wise at least part way around to the sides; 
(2) three leg-drops in line across the rear, and two 
others forming wings at either side, halfway down, — 
these of semicircular, full and pleated soft brown stuff, 
shaped, especially at the bottom, with wood and wire 
to suggest trees, and wreathed about with "vines" 
of green; ^ (3) four semicircular set-pieces of wired 
greenery, two at the back between the trees and two 
down at the proscenium sides, masking the lower 
entrances, — these about seven feet high, dense though 
full of chinks, and irregularly intertwined with ** creep- 
ers" and decked with white and with crimson "blos- 
soms"; and (4) borders and gauzes, the former of the 
same soft green material, not cut and disfigured by 
netting like the old-fashioned "foliage border," and 
the latter falling in the narrow interstice between the 
leg-drops and the set-pieces at rear — several layers 
of yellowish-green mesh that may be drawn up or 
aside, one by one. 

For properties, there are (1) a large stone, covered 
with the same mosslike green — flannel or velour — 
1 Such as those supplied by the Dennison Paper Company. 
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up left center; (2) an old brown log, right center, its 
near end sunk very low, covered with the brown 
material of the leg-drops; and (3) in Act I, Scene 3, 
Shakuntala's couch behind the gauze up right, strewn 
with rushes and water lilies. Act I is practically, 
though not nominally, divided into scenes by two in- 
tervals of darkness during which properties may be 
shifted: the watering pots removed, for instance, after 
Scene 1, and this couch brought on after Scene 2. 

Such a conventional setting depends, for its redeem- 
ing atmospherey on lights. By them it must be flecked 
with woodsy patterns of sun and shadow that waver 
as the electric fans, on one side or the other, create a 
breeze; by them it must be glamoured with still, oppres- 
sive heat, or twilit with the pale green of a misty dawn 
in spring. High-power flood-lights (nitrogen lamps 
of 1500 candle power are now available) behind care- 
fully picked and combined color-mediums should stand 
at varying heights in either wing; and others tipped 
at different angles should be suspended overhead. 
In the concaves of the tree trimks at the back, lesser 
lights should be concealed, for use particularly to show 
the figures behind the gauzes. Front lights are neces- 
sary to illumine the faces of those who hide in the down- 
stage nooks at either side. An iridescent spotlight 
plays on the nymph Menaka, and other spotlights are 
needed to give the effect of level sun rays. In Act II, 
Scene 3, a moving spotlight held by an operator in the 
flies is called for, and in Scene 4 an effect of pearly 
iridescence reflected from clouds of steam or smoke, 
or gauze veils simulating clouds. Lighting is the soul 
of staging. 

The Palace Gardens — the setting of Act II, Scenes 2 
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and 3 — are f onned of the same elements as the Grove. 
Instead of the leg-drops, gauzes, and recessed bowers 
of the Grove, a terrace three steps high stretches across 
the back of the Gardens, its ends masked by the two 
bowers, set convex side out. The leg-drops at the sides 
remain, but the down-stage nooks are brought back 
and set up on their off sides, — backing instead of 
masking the lower entrances. The vines, flowers, etc. 
are changed, and made much less irregular and more 
formal; the rock and log, of course, are removed; and 
a clipped hedge is set behind the terrace, dividing it 
from the back-cloth. On the terrace in Scene 2 is Dush- 
yanta's carven throne. In the foreground, left center, in 
Scene 3 is a simple stone seat overgrown with vines. 

The last scene — Gold Peak — is set well down- 
stage. It shows the face of a cliff, steeply inclined in 
front, more gently but jaggedly at the sides, culmi- 
nating in a central point eight or nine feet high, and 
painted a glistening yellow, like wet and shining rock. 
Behind this front (which must be solid and scalable in 
at least one central and left-central section) b a plat- 
form big enough for two to stand on, reached by con- 
cealed steps from upper left. The right side is the 
more precipitous — especially, apparently, on the 
up-stage side — and no one uses it to come or go by. 
A very beautiful effect may be gained if, as the scene 
begins, the Peak is entirely concealed by steam from 
a pipe in the footlights, or white smoke issuing through 
holes in the stage floor, or (least satisfactorily) filmy 
gauzes hung in front, dissolving and parting as the 
iridescent light from spotlamps in the wings or the 
front of the house plays upon them. For the rest of 
th^ scene, a clear white or gray light is called for. 
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The Indian theater, whatever else it lacked, was 
probably equipped with a machine for flying, — espe- 
cially flying chariots. How these were worked, in the 
palace halls temporarily used as theaters, we can but 
guess. The gradual descent of such a chariot was in 
Kalidasa's mind when he wrote the opening lines of 
the last scene. Now, while flying is not essential to 
the production of our adaptation (any more than 
iridescence, or gauze, or even moonlight), it will help 
Menaka greatly if she can ascend and descend by the 
cable attached to the back of a belt and running over 
pulleys in the flies, which is our modem method of 
levitation. Into the air in this manner she is said to 
carry Shakuntala: if we see her fly up in the air after 
her speech in Act I, how much better will we be pre- 
pared for that miracle! And how much more alarming 
will be Madhavya's plight when she torments him in 
the Gardens. The theater of illusion, of supernatural 
make-believe, is staggering under attacks from many 
quarters, from Meyerhold to Macgowan, but the 
drama of marvel and magic may not yet discard its 
devices. 



CHARACTERS 

King Dushyanta (pronounced Dooshyil'nttt), of the 
Dynasty of Puni, who was seventh in descent from 
the Moon, — hence the frequent similes in the play 
where the moon stands for the king. He wears a 
variety of costumes, the general lines of which are: 
small turban, fastened with several large jewels, and 
with a tall tuft or crest at one side; a close-fitting 
undergarment with tight sleeves to the wrist and 
equally tight trousers to the ankle, and highly orna- 
mental shoes upon bare feet, leaving the ankle bare; 
necklaces and armlets over this garment; and 
sometimes a full coat, cut square at the knee, with 
elbow sleeves,or sometimes a full, pleated, transparent 
skirt with magnificent girdle and long pendants from 
it in front, completed by bandoleers crossing on the 
chest and floating, long and free, down from each 
shoulder. His hunting dress in Act I should be 
simple, snug, dark green, with little jewelry, until 
the last scene, where he appears with transparent 
skirt of silver or steely blue, broad silvery bands 
across his breast, weapons in his golden girdle — 
long, gem-pommeled sword and khvtar or poniard 
with broad, triangular blade — and scarlet aigrette. 
In the first part of Act II, Scene 2, and in Scene S, 
his underdress is white and over it he wears a loose 
coat of pale green ornamented with silver. Turban, 
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shoes, and girdle are also green and silver. To 
receive Kanva's emissaries he exchanges this coat 
for a transparent skirt of bright red, with red-and- 
gold bandoleers, girdle, shoes and turban, and much 
jewelry, including a purse. In the last scene, finally, 
he wears a looser trousered garment over the white 
underdress — lustrous, pale gold, with turban of the 
same — satin but very simple; and various trappings 
of war and weapons. 

Bhadrasena (accent on the e, pronounced a), his 
Chamberlain and bodyguard. He wears a dark red 
suit and tuftless turban, with sash and shoes of 
strong green, and in Act II, yellow bandoleers with 
long gold tassels. He carries a spear. 

Madhavya (Mahd-hu'v-yii), the Court Fool. He is 
the vidushaka of the piece, — the conventional 
comedy character, but less grotesque here than in 
some other Indian plays. He is a small, slightly 
hunchbacked yoimg Brahman, with a pert swagger 
and a familiar impudence. He wears a suit of pale 
leaf-green with a loose tunic over it, yellow with a 
blue pattern in Act I, sky-blue with a red design in 
Act II, and a sash and turban striped with many 
hues. His shoes are red. He carries a crooked stick. 

MiTRAVAsu (Mit-rah'-vu-soo), Commander of the 
Palace Guard. His turban is large, of an intricate 
red-and-yellow pattern. His trousers are bright 
yellow with a small, thick, red-and-green design. 
Over them he wears a tunic with full, semi-trans- 
parent skirt to the knee and long tight sleeves — 
white with the same design — and a broad scarlet 
sash narrowly striped with yellow. His shoes are 
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yellow. He wears a short sword in his sash and 
carries a slender spear. 

SoBiABATA (Somarah^ta), the King's Chaplain. He is 
bareheaded, yrith long black hair and full beard. 
He wears a long straight garment of pure white, with 
loose sleeves; a broad girdle of yellow; and the 
Brahman cord of three blue strands from left shoulder 
to right hip. His feet are sandaled. He carries a 
long, polished staff of black bamboo. 

Father Kanva (Kahn-vu), the Head of a Conmiunity 
of Hermits. His turban is mixed white and gray, 
his full beard gray. He wears a close-fitting shirt 
of bark, short and sleeveless, and a long, pure-white 
robe, girt around the waist, falling to the knees at the 
side but looped up in front, and with one broad end 
drawn up in back and hanging low over the left 
shoulder in front; also the Brahman cord, and bark 
sandals. 

Galava (G&hlava), in the original called Shah'- 
rudviitii, a name difficult for us to pronounce and 
remember. He is a stem, elderly hermit, bare- 
headed, heavy-browed, dressed much like Elanva. 

Habita (Hah-ree-tii), a yoimg hermit, with short 
curling hair and short, soft beard, nude to the waist, 
— otherwise Uke Galava. 

Sharngarava (Sham'guriivu — the name is not 
spoken, for his part in the original is here given to 
Harita), another young hermit, Uke Harita but 
beardless, and with his white robe draped slightly 
difiFerently. 

Other Hermits, perhaps four or five, some bearded, 
some beardless, some in bark vests, others nude. 
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All wear pure white, wrapped around hip and thigh 
and draped over the left shoulder, contrasting 
vividly with skins much darker than the Courtiers'. 

The Voice of Durvasas (Doorvah'sas), an irascible 
ascetic, — deep and fierce. 

Gautami (Go6-tii-mi(), the Mother Superior of the 
Community of Hermits. She is an elderly woman 
all in soft gray: even her hair and arms covered 
with filmy gray of varying shades. 

Shakuntala (Shu-koon'-tu-lah), Kanva's foster-child, 
named for the shakuntds^ or vultures, among which 
(rather grewsomely) Kanva in the epic found her 
abandoned. She has four costumes. In the first 
scene she wears the simple, tight, straight hermitage 
dress of woven bark, from under the arms to below 
the knee, held up by narrow straps over the shoul- 
ders. Arms and feet are bare, skin softly dark, eyes 
large and black, and hair done loosely up and inter- 
twined with lotus flowers (something like water lilies 
but longer and larger and of various colors). Sim- 
ple armlets, anklets and necklaces of flowers are all 
her ornament. After her first exit she exchanges 
this for an ample, filmy, clinging vesture of yellow, 
girdled with brown bark, and dishevels her hair. 
For her entrance in Act II she wears a similar 
drapery of misty white, hair loose, feet sandaled, 
and on the stage she is decked with a gauzy, 
silvery-blue veil and many intricate jewels. When 
she arrives at the palace she has a rich blue mantle 
over this. For the closing scene she appears in dun 
brown — a simple, wide-sleeved gown — with her 
hair in one long braid. These are the main color 
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impressions — the two latter costumes would be more 
or less variegated with patterns or borders. 

Anusuya and Peiyamvada (A-noo-soo'-yah, Prl-yttm'- 
vii-dah), her companions. Both wear the sheer 
bark dress of the hermitage, hair bound up with 
flowers, and bare feet. In Act 11, Anusuya wears a 
short white-and-green cloak over this, Priyamvada 
one of pale brown and pale yellow. Anusuya is the 
elder, graver, and more responsible; Priyamvada is 
slim and large-eyed, arch and impulsive. Neither 
of them, nor Shakuntala, is older than what with 
us would correspond to eighteen years. 

Otheb Hermit Women, perhaps four, — the younger 
in bark, the elder in gray or light-brown mantles like 
Gautami's. 

Chatubika and Sanumati (Chil-too-rl-kah', Sah'-noo- 
mu-teeO> Women of the Hermitage near Gold Peak, 
attending on Bharata; dressed as Shakuntala is in 
the last scene, the one mainly in dull blue, the other 
in dark orange. These parts may be taken by two 
of the supernumerary Hermit Women of Act II, 
Scene 1. 

Bharata (accented on the first a), a little boy, son 
of Dushyanta and Shakuntala. From him, the 
Hindu calls India as a whole '' Bharata- varsha." 
He was the progenitor of the heroes of the great 
epic, Maha-bharata, from which Kalidasa drew the 
story of this play. He should here be as small a 
child as possible, dressed richly in purple, in the 
same style as his father. 

Courtiers, four or five, brilliantly dressed on the same 
general lines. 
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SucHAKA, Januka (acceut the u's), and other Guards, 
the total number depending on the size of the stage. 
They wear a gorgeous uniform: enormous hats 
shaped something like a coalhod, the bottom fitting 
round the head, the tallest part in front; long black 
curls; purple tunic to the knee, with orange cuffs, 
vivid green trousers tight at the ankle, and purple 
shoes. Their belts, stuck full of oriental weapons, 
are orange and green. Their spears are red. 

A Fisherman, nearly nude but for an old blue-and- 
white turban and broad loin cloth, and very dark- 
skinned. He is something of a comedian. 

Female Singers, Musicians and Dancers. Girls 
dressed in red and black and yellow, with white-and- 
gold transparent skirts. They have little jackets 
covering breasts, shoulders and upper arms, bare 
waists, tight trousers intricately patterned, and 
gauzy skirts with great sweeping "pendants*' of 
much-pleated silvery stuff hanging to the ground 
in front and floating back between the legs as they 
dance; and of course they are overloaded with 
jewelry of every description. Some play on Indian 
instruments: lutes, little cymbals, long narrow 
drums struck with the hand, etc. 

The Voice of Queen Hansavati (accent uncertain, 
probably on the third a), — a solo singer, ofiF stage. 

Voices of the Spirits of the Grove, — high, sweet, 
fairy sopranos. 

Menaka (May'-nii-kah), the mother of Shakuntala, 
an Apsaras or heavenly nymph. She wears clinging 
veils of silvery stufiF covered with spangles that 
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catch the light with ever-varying iridescence, and 
a silver band around her loose hair. She is tall» 
slim» radiantly beautiful and commanding. In 
Act II, Scene 3, she should be able to fly (in the 
manner of "'Peter Pan") and in Scene 4 she might 
have a winged helmet of silver, and trousers of 
silvery mail under her spangled gauase. And like 
other unearthly beings figuring in Little Theater 
Classics, she may well be given a mask. 



SHAKUNTALA 

ACT I 

The Grove 

To whispering music of woods in the wind and summer 
scents, the curtains part, and the lights — warm gold on 
the hisdov^ green — reveal the brilliant figure of King 
Dushyarda, stalking , tense, vnth bow half drawn, a deer 
that has disappeared into the covert, left. Behind him, 
right, is Bhadrasena, with other arrows ready. 

DUSHYANTA (intent and low) 
The deer has led us a long chase. 

BHADRASENA 

The ground was rough, and gave the deer a lead. 

[Svdderdy the deep voice of Gala/va calls from the 
thicket, left. 

OALAVA 

O king, this deer belongs to the hermitage, and must 
not be killed. 

(Entering, with right hand raised forbiddingly) 
Restore your arrow to the quiver. 

To you were weapons lent 
The broken-hearted to deliver 
Not strike the innocent. 
[Dushyanta, botoing his head, slackens his bow. 

DUSHTANTA 

It is done. 

[He gives the arrow to Bhadrasena. * 
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GALAVA (relaxing f gravely glad) 
A deed worthy of you, scion of Puru's race and shin- 
ing example of kings. May you beget a son to rule 
earth and heaven. 

DUSHYANTA (loith the formal bow — hands palm to palm, 
against the forehead) 

An auspicious prayer. I am thankful for a Brah- 
man's blessing. (Looking up) Is not this Father 
E^va? 

GAIiAVA 

No, he has left his daughter Shakuntala to welcome 
guests to the hermitage, and has gone to Somatirtha 
to avert an evil fate that threatens her. 

DUSHYANTA (devoutly) 

To see his daughter will purify us. She shall feel 
my devotion and report it to the holy father. (Galava 
bows slightly, turns, and goes off left to prepare the 
formal welcome. Dushyanta looks about) One would 
know without being told that this was the precinct 
of a hallowed grove. 

BHADRASENA 

How so? 

DUSHYANTA 

Why, do you not see? — 

River paths besprinkled yet 
Prom hermit garments clean and wet; 
The sprouting verdure of the leaves 
Dimmed by the upward-curling wreaths 
Of sacrificial smoke; and fearless fawns 
That softly move o'er close-cropped forest lawns. 
We must not disturb the pure retreat. Take these 
jewels, and the bow. 
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[As he hands Bhadrasena his bow and takes off most 
of his ornaments, Shakuntala*s voice is heard, some 
way off, up left. 

SHAKUNTALA 

This way, girls! 

DUBHTANTA (hastening — thrusting his jewels into Bhad- 
rasena* s hands and pushing him off, right) 
I think I hear some one. Go. I will draw back into 
the shade. {He conceals himself in the nook, down 
right, and peers up left.) Ah» they are hermit girls, 
coming to water the young trees. They are charming ! 
The arts of the Court can show nothing so rare 
As the wild-flower beauty, the spring-sweet air 

These, in their innocence, wear! 
[Shahuntala enters, up left, with a UHxtering-pot on 
her shoulder, and proceeds gracefully to waier the roots 
at hack. Anusuya and Priyarrwada come after her, 
and pause in the entrance. 

ANUSUYA 

If I were Father Kanva, Priyamvada, would I make 
the delicate jasmine flower a drudge to water the 
trees? 

SHAKUNTALA (looMng up, prettily) 
Oh, if / am the jasmine flower, — shouldn't I care for 
my comrades? {Stroking a creeper) I feel like a real 
sister to them. 

FRirAMVADA {beginning to water the trees on the left) 
Shakuntala, we have watered the trees in blossom; 
now let's sprinkle those whose blooming time is past. 
That will be a better deed {giggling), because we 
shall not be working for a reward. 
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BHAKUNTALA 

What a pretty idea! 

[She crosses down left. Anusuya takes up her task 
at the hack. 

DU8HTANTA (fo hlMSelf) 

And this is Kanva's daughter, Shakuntala! The 

good father does wrong to make her wear the hermit's 

dress of bark! Yet it serves as an added ornament, 

for 

The beauty that enchants 

In meanest vesture glows: 

Amid dull water-plants 

The lotus lovelier shows; 

The moon in added splendor 

Shines, for its spot of dark; 

Yet more the maiden slender 

Charms in her dress of bark. 

[Shakuntala, her pot on the ground, is leaning back 

to rest against the trunk of a big mango tree, doum left. 

SHAKUNTALA 

Oh, girls! This tree is trying to tell me something 
with his twigs that move in the wind like fingers. 

FRITAMVADA {struck by the picture, calling Anv^suya^s 
attention) Anusuya! — There, Shakuntala, stand 
right where you are a minute. 

SHAKUNTALA 

Why? 

PBITAMVADA 

When I see you there, it looks as if another jasmine 
vine were clinging to the mango tree. 

ANUSUYA {from up center) 
Look — there beside you is the one you named light 
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of the Grove. She has chosen the mango tree as 
her husband. 

SHAKUNTALA {turning as she leans, and looking up along 
the vine) What a pretty pair they make! It is 
mating time for them. The jasmine shows her youth 
in her fresh flowers, and the mango tree embraces her 
with his new shoots. 

PBIYAMVADA (slyly) 

Anusuya, do you know why Shakuntala looks so 
hard at Light of the Grove? 

ANusuTA (smiling) 
No. Why? 

FBIYAlifVADA 

She is thinking how the Light of the Grove has 
found a good tree, and hoping that she will meet 
a grand lover! 

SHAKUNTALA (jerking around, picking up her watering 
pot and threatening Priyamvada with it as she crosses 
her, hack to Anusuya) 
That's what you want for yourself! 

DUSHTANTA (to himself) 
Verily — 
Her arms are tendrils, and her lips vine blossoms red 

and warm! 
Bewitching youth buds through the bark that vainly 
binds her form. 
She is a flower enclosed in a dark sheath, — 
Covered by autumn leaves, but bright beneath. 

ANUBUTA (under another mango tree, toward upper right) 
Look, Shakuntala! Here is the spring creeper that 
Father Kanva tended with his own hands — like 
you. You are forgetting her. 
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SHAKUNTALA (going to the Utile plant and bending low 
over it) I'd forget myself sooner. {Crying otd) 
Wonderful ! Wonderful ! It is out of season, but she 
is covered with buds down to the very root! 

FRiTAMVADA (running over) 
Really? 

SHAKUNTALA 

Of course; can^t you see? 
FRITAMVADA (having looked, straightens up, — lips parted 
and eyes bright) 
Oh! I know something! You are to be married soon! 

SHAKUNTALA (rising and crossing her toward the left, with 
a toss of the head) 

You know that's just what you want for yourself! 
[Turning her back, she resumes her watering, up Uft. 

FRITAMVADA 

I'm not teasing. I really heard Father Kanva say 
that this vine, flowering, was to be the signal of your 
coming happiness. 

[Getting no response from Shakurdala, she goes on 
whispering excitedly to Anusuya, up right. 

DUSHTANTA (to himsclf. Stirred by the possibility) 
Oh, tranquil spot! Why should I thrill? Love can- 
not enter here. Yet to inevitable things doors open 
everywhere! May I hope that she is the hermit's 
daughter by a mother of a different caste? But it 
mu^^beso! 

SHAKUNTALA (suddenly putting down her pot and fending 
off a bee) Oh, oh ! A bee has left the jasmine blossom 
and is flying into my face! 

DUSHTANTA (to himself, while Shakuntala goes through 
the conventional Eastern pantomime dance of a girl 
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'pursued by a bee — iising most of the left half of the 
stage^ — and her companions look on, amused) 
As the bee about her flies. 
Swiftly her bewitching eyes 
Turn to watch his flight. 
She is practising to-day 
Coquetry and glances' play 
Not from love, but fright. 

Eager bee! Lucky bee! 

Hast thou no fear to buzz so near 

And murmur secrets in her ear? 

Ah, wilt thou dare e'en further fare — 

Her lip so rare? Oh, spare it m«. 

Nor steal quite all the sweetness there. 

Love's all, honey-maker! 
I know nothing but her name. 
Not her caste nor whence she came, — 

You, my rival, take her. 

SHAKUNTALA 

Oh, girls, save me from this dreadful bee I 

PBIYAMVADA 

Who are we, that we should save you? 

ANUSUTA {m4)ckingly) 

Call upon Dushyanta, for hermit groves are under 
the protection of the king. 

DUSHYANTA (starting^ ardently) 

Ay! Have no — {But he checks himself before Ikey 
hear) No; I had better appear as a guest. 

SHASrUNTALA 

He won't leave me alone! I'm going to run away. 
{She starts toward the hinges hiding-place, right, hd 
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stops halfway) Oh, dear! Oh, dear! He's follow- 
ing me! Please save me! 

[The girls start down to her aid. At the same nuh- 
ment Dushyanta strides forth. Shakuniala^ facing 
Aim, is frozen with astonishment for a moment, her arm 
stiU raised to ward off the bee, her wide eyes staring be^ 
neath it at the king. Very slowly she lowers her arm 
and confusedly averts her gaze, withdrawing toward 
the left. 

DUSHYANTA {cLS he breaks covert, loudly) 
Ah! Who troubles here affrighted imiocence? 
In Puru's dynasty is your defense! 

ANUBUTA (least flurried of the three) 
It is nothing very dreadful, sir; but our friend was 
teased and frightened by a bee. 

DUSHYANTA (bounng respectfully to aU three, but with his 
eyes on Shakuntala) 
I hope these pious days are happy ones. 

ANUSUYA (with a courteous smUe) 
Yes, now that we receive such a distinguished guest. 
[She turns and plucks the hospitality-offering of 
flowers. 

FBIYAMVADA 

Welcome, sir. Pray sit down and rest here in the 
shade. 

[Indicating the fallen log, right cenier. 

DUSHYANTA (flw he acccpts) 
You too be seated a moment. 

[AnuMiya comes with the flowers and water-potjkneels 
and presents the bouquet, and sprinkles the king*s feet. 
Meanwhile Priyamvada edges over to Shakuntala. > 
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FBiYAAffVADA (Jocey toue, and gesture taking the place of 
the almost inaudible vxyrds) 

My dear, we must be polite to our guest. Shall we 
sit down? 

SHAKUNTALA (murmuring) 

Oh, why do I feel so when I see this man? It seems 
wrong, in a hermitage. 

[They sit on the ground, Shakuntala farthest from 
the king. 

DUSHTANTA {who is quUe at ease, and greatly enjoys just 
looking at them) 
It is delightful to see your friendship. 

[Anusuya, moving the watering-pot up-stage, sits 
back on her heels beiween Priyamvada and the king. 

FRiYAAffVADA (whispering to Anv,suya graphically as 
b^ore) Who is he, dear? With his mystery, and his 
dignity, and his courtesy? He acts like a king. 

ANUBUYA (over her shoulder) 

I am going to ask him. (Bowing to Dushyanta) Sir, 
you are so courteous that I make bold to ask you 
something. What royal family is grieving at your 
absence? Why does a prince so delicately bred 
submit to the weary journey to our secluded grove? 

SHAKUNTALA (asids) 

Be brave, my heart! — Thanks, Anusuya! 

DUSHTANTA (after a moments hesitation) 
I — I am a student of Scripture. It is my duty — 
to see justice done in the king's realms; and I have 
come to this hermitage — on a tour of inspection. 

ANUSUYA 

Then you are our guardian, for the time. 
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PBIYAMVADA (sofUy) 

Oh, Shakuntala! If only Father were here to-day! 

SHAKUNTALA (innocently) 
What would he do? 

PRITAMVADA (mischievously) 
He would make our distinguished guest happy, if it 
took his most precious treasure. 

SHAKUNTALA (giving her a litUe shove) 
Go away! You mean something. I'll not listen to 
you. 

ANUSUTA (noting the Icing's eager hut hesitant interest in 
Shakuntala) 
Sir, it seems as if you had more to say. 

DUSHYANTA (vxmdering how to phrase it) 
You are right: I should like to ask a question about 
your friend. 

ANUSUYA (with another bow) 
Sir, your request is a favor to us. 

DUSHYANTA 

Father Kanva lives a lifelong solitary. Yet you say 
that your friend is his daughter. How can that be? 

ANUSUYA 

Listen, sir. There is a majestic, royal sage named 
Kaushika ^ — 

DUSHYANTA (guicUy, his face lighting up) 
Yes. The famous Kaushika — of the kingly caste! 

ANUSUYA (slightly embarrassed) 
Elnow, then, that he was her begetter; — but (hasten- 
ing on) Father Kanva is her real father, because he 
took care of her when she was abandoned by her 

1 Pranounoed Kow' sM ka. 
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mother to the birds, the shakuntas, — and he 
named her Shakmitala. 

DXJSHYANTA (genUy) 
You waken my curiosity with the word ^* abandoned." 
May I hear the whole story? 

ANUSUYA (complying) 
Years ago when that royal sage was rapt in stem 
austerities, the gods, becoming strangely jealous, 
sent the nymph Menaka to foil his devotions. 



DXJSHYANTA 

Yes, the gods feel this jealousy toward the austerities 
of mortals, that endow men with divine powers. 
And then? 

ANUSUTA 

Then in the lovely springtime he saw her intoidcating 
beauty — 

[She stops in embarrassment. 

DUSHYANTA 

The rest is plain. Surely, she is the daughter of the 
nymph! 

ANUSUYA 

Yes. 

DUSHYANTA {chiefly to himself) 
It is as it should be. 
To beauty such as this no woman could give birth. 
The quivering lightning-flash is not a child of earth! 
{As they turn and hole at her^ and she hangs her head 
in confxision^ he adds sofUy) Ah, my wishes become 
hopes! — (Recalling their attention) Tell me further: 
Must her religious vows endure forever. 
Or sometime may she answer love's endeavor? 
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ANUSUTA 

Sir, she is bound to lead a life of virtue, but it is her 
father's wish to give her to a worthy lover. 
[This increases Shakuntala^s confusion, 

DUSHYANTA {springing up, to hide his joy^ and moving 
dovm-stage) 

O heart, your wish is won! 
All doubt at last is done! 
The thing you feared as fire 
Is the jewel of your desire. 

SHAKUNTALA (getting up, Jbistered) 
Anusuya, I'm going. 

ANUSUYA (startled) 
What for? 

SHAKUNTALA 

I'm going to tell Mother Gautami that you're talking 
nonsense. 

ANUSUYA (scrambling up and going after her) 
My dear, we devotees cannot neglect a distinguished 
guest — 

PBiYAMVADA (joining her) 
And go wandering about! 

DUSHYANTA (while their hojchs are to him) 
She is going! (He starts up to her, hut restrains him- 
self , saying) To wish is to act, with a lover ! Though 
nurture, conquering nature, holds me back, it seems 
as if I had started and returned, in waking dreams. 

PBIYAMVADA (taking Shakuntald's arm) 
My dear, peevish girl, you mustn't go. 

SHAKUNTALA (shrugging her off) 
Why not? 
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[As they dispute^ up left, two young hermiis, Hariia 
and Shamgarava, are heard behind the thickett down 
left. 

THE TWO YOUTHS 

Ah, we have found him. (Entering) Victory, O King! 

DUSHTANTA (suppressing his annoyance) 
I salute you. 

THE YOUTHS 

AUhail! 

[They offer him their trays of fruit, decked wiih wild 
rice and flowers. Bowing, he takes two small fruits. 
They draw hack, bowing low in turn; and he watches 
the girls beyond them. 

ANUSUYA (exclaiming, but not loud) 
The king himself! — Well, are you going now? 

SHA£UNTALA (wotching him, lost; barely murmuring) 
I would never leave him if I could help myself. 

FBIYAMVADA (who has not heard her, teasingly) 
\ Well, why don't you go now? 

DUSHYANTA 

Does she feel toward me as I do toward her? (Shor- 
kuntala, meeting his gaze, drops hers) 

My heart cries out in this suspense! 

Although she does not speak. 
She listens; and my look intense 
She meets not, yet would seek. 
(With an effort he turns back to the hermits) Well? 

SHARNGARAVA 

Your Majesty, powers of evil disturb our devotions ^ 

1 This belief is frequent in Sanskrit literature and the demons 
can be routed only by physical force. 
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in the absence of the hermit father. We therefore 
ask — 

DusHYANTA [^interjecting gladly, seeing the iaeue) 
Nay, command me! 

SHARNGARAVA 

— that you will remain a few nights and protect our 
altars. 

DUBHTANTA 

I shall be most happy. 

HABiTA (as the two how themselves off, left) 

Nor were it wonderful that he whose arm 

Is prized among the gods should keep from harm 

The whole broad earth, dark-belted by the sea, — 
For when the demon onslaught they withstand,^ 
Dushyanta's bow along with Indra's brand 

Are their reliance for the victory. 
[They are gone. Priyamvada, evidently alarmed, 
tDOuld follow them. 

PBIYAMVADA 

Your Majesty, we are frightened by this alarm of 
evil spirits! 

ANUSUTA (foUotoing her to the lower left exit, but turning 
back) Shakuntala dear (for Shakuntala is once mxyre 
gazing sidelong at Dushyanta, oblivious) — Mother 
Gautami will be anxious : we must hurry and find her. 

SHAKUNTALA (stumbUng, as she starts vrithout looking) 
Oh, oh! I can hardly walk. 

DUSHYANTA (going to her, tenderly) 
You must go very slowly; and I will get my arms 
and follow i^traightway. 

1 The gods waged constant war with the demons. 
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ANUSUYA {to cover ShahurdakCs absorption^ with an 
attempt ai Hariia's decorous exit) 
Your Majesty, pray pardon our shortcomings as 
hostesses. We feel as if we knew you very well. 

FRiYAMVADA (taking it up) 

We have heard your splen4id palace serves you as a 
hermitage. 

ANUSUYA 

We have heard you proclaimed not only a king but 
a saint. 

FRIYAMVADA (hurriedly) 
Your presence, so royal, inspires confidence — 

SHAKTTNTALA (breaking in, in a very different strain) 
Anusuya! My foot is cut on a sharp blade of grass, 
and my dress is caught on an amaranth twig. Wait 
for me while I loosen it. 

[The other two are out of sight. Shakuntala feigns to 
detach her dress^ giving Dushyanta a last long lingering 
hoJcy and disappears too. 

DUBHYANTA 

They are gone. And / must go. (He sighs) The 
fight of Shakuntala has made me dread the return 
to my city. 

Although my love be met with instant blight, 

A common longing is itself delight: 

She seemed to love me. Oh, my hopes too bright! 
(Turning and moving right to get his arms) 

It is my body leaves my love, not I! 
My body moves away, but not my mind. 

For back to her my struggling fancies fly 
Like silken banners borne against the wind. 

[Darknees closes in. There comes a far-away, almost 
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elfin outcry of hunting-horns; then stiUness^ to denote 
the lapse of half a day. As the darkness thins again, 
and reveals the grove lighted mainly from the left, not as 
before from the right, the querulous voice of the Fool, 
Madhavya, is heard as he struggles through the tangle 
of underbrush up right. By the time the light is fully 
restored, he has broken into view, 

BiADHAVYA 

Damn! Damn! Damn! Fm tired of being fool for 
this sporting king. "There's a deer! There's a 
boar!" and off he chases with an ear-splitting rum- 
pus; and the horses and the elephants make such a 
noise I can't sleep at night! (He has entered) 
Hunting a deer! — and here in the hermitage they 
say he found — oh, dear! oh, dear! — he found a 
hermit girl, and now there's not a chance of going 
back to town! (He sees Dushyanta approaching, off 
left) Here he comes — his bow in his hand and his 
belle in his heart! What can I do? 

[He stands up right center, hugging himself and look- 
ing as miserable as possible, Dushyanta enters, left, 
without noticing him. He has his bow in his right 
hand, a quiver full of arrows at his left hip, and a 
garland of white flowers upon his breast, Bhadrasena 
meets him, entering from the right, boar-spear in hand. 

BHADRASENA 

Victory to your Majesty! The forest on this side is 
full of deer tracks, and beasts of prey too cannot be 
far off. 

DUSHYANTA (loV&-lom) 

Bhadrasena, my zeal is gone; besides, the hermits 
have need of me. So for to-day send back the 
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troops and forbid the hunters to vex the hermitage, 
or even to approach it. Remember: 
There lurks a hidden fire 

Even in a hermit grove: 
Shiva's devouring ire 
Flames in the brow of Love. 

BHADBASENA 

Yes, your Majesty. 
[He goes. DiishyardacoritiniiestDUh his own thoughts. 

DUSHYANTA (softly) 

Yet, Love, if thou wilt shoot at her whose great 

eyes madden me, 
rU meet thine arrows unafraid, though wounded 
ceaselessly! 
But they are made of flowers. How can they be so 
sharp? 

[He becomes aware of his hunched, dour-faced Fool. 

MADHAVYA 

Well, your Majesty, I can't lift my hand: I can only 
hail you roundly with my tongue. Would I could 
hale you around with it! 
DUSHYANTA {smiling) 
Why? 

MADHAVYA 

Why? — Here I am, a Brahman, — and you make 
me share in this eternal running after deers and 
boars (otherwise the dears and bores of the hermitage) — 
[He breaks off, and graphically pantomimes his 
exceeding stiffness. 

DUSHYANTA (oblivioUS) 

Ah, no! — 

I slack my bow, my arrows spare, — 
For, sooth, I cannot bend 
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A weapon 'gainst the fawns who share 
Soft glances with their friend! 

BiADHAVYA (sedng that he is unobserved^ breaking in 
sharply) 

We might as well be wild men of the woods! ^ — 
Come {moving toward the stone at left)j at least pre- 
tend now that we're at home again — this stone 
your throne, this tree your canopy. I can't sit 
down till you do. {Dushyanta smiles and complies) 
Ah! {Sprawling at ease^ center, his shoulders agapid 
the fallen log, legs crossed) See? 

DUSHYANTA 

Madhavya, 3/0U do not know what seeing is; for you 
have not seen the fairest sight of all. 

BiADHAVYA {impudent and sleepy) 
I see you, — right in front of me. 

DUSHYANTA {ignoring him) 
She seems a flower whose fragrance none has tasted; 

A gem uncut by any workman's tool; 
A branch no desecrating hands have wasted; 

Fresh honey, beautifully cool. 

MADHAVYA {blatant) 
But you can't have her if she's a hermit girl; so 
what's the use of seeing her? 

DUSHYANTA (roUSCd) 

Fool! Dushyanta's thoughts dwell on no love for- 
bidden! 

MADHAVYA {changing his tune to one of comic resignation) 
Well, tell me all about her. 

^ I.e., Gonds, the aboriginal race of savages that still survives in 
India. 
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DI7SHYANTA (ardent and rapt) 

Sprung from a nymph of heaven 

Wanton and gay, 
Who spumed the blessing given. 

Going her way, — 
By the stem hemiit taken 

In her most need: 
So fell the blossom shaken — 

Flower on a weed! 

BCADHAVTA (snorting) 

You are like a man who gets tired of good dates and 
longs for sour tamarind! All the pearls of the palace 
are yours, and you want this girl! 

DX7BHTANTA (cardess of him now) 

She is God's vision, of pure thought 

Composed in His creative mind; 
His reveries of beauty wrought 

The peerless pearl of womankind. 
— So plays my fancy, when I see 
How great is God, how lovely she. 
MADHAVTA (cursorUy to the audience) 

How the women must hate her! 
DUSHTANTA (uninterrupted) 

O perfect avatar, immaculate! 

What man is meet, dear gods! to be her mate? 

MADHAVTA 

Marry her quick, then, before the poor girl falls to 
some favorite oily-pate hermit. 

DUSHTANTA (in meUincholy prose, his gaze still far) 
She is dependent on her father, and he is not here. 

MADHAVTA 

But how does she feel toward you? 
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DUSHYANTA (musifigly) 

Her glance was tender — but 'twas not for me. 

Her step was slow — with grace, not coquetry. 
(Looking up) My friend, hermit girls are shy by 
nature. 

She smiled on me, and smiled not; half denied it. 

Yet did not try so very hard to hide it. 

BiADHAVTA (wUh a cktuMe) 
Did you want her to climb into your lap the first 
thing? 

DUSHYANTA 

Slow to respond will be her heart, perhaps; 
*Tis proud, — but touched. Let but a night elapse. 
Love-dreams and pangs may be our mutual fate. 
Hope dulls the pain of waiting — I shall wait. 

liADHAVYA {philosophic) 
Love works queer changes in an imperious mind! 

DUSHYANTA (to him, hut still dreamily) 
When she went away from here with her friends, she 
almost showed she loved me. She cried to them she 
could not walk, turned back to me, and feigned to 
free the dress not caught upon the stalk. 

[Fr(m where he sits, he can finger the very twig. 

BIADHAVYA 

She has given you some memories to chew on. I 
trust the rest of us are well provisioned, for it seems 
{getting to his feet vnth a droll shrug) your Majesty 
would make this sacred grove a game preserve and 
seek your sport here for some time to come! 

DUSHYANTA {vjvth reserve) 
I have in fact agreed to stay and fight the demons 
who disturb the hermitage. 
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UADHATTA {wUh an exaggerated start, glancing all about) 
Huh? 

DusHYANTA (amused) 
What, have you no curiosity now to see the girl? 

MADHAVYA 

I did have» of course; but now» what about the 
demons? 

DUSHYANTA 

Listen: my mother wishes me at home, the fourth 
day from to-day {Madhavya perkd up) ; yet here are 
these hermits — 

MADHAYTA {brusquely^ eager to get him away) 
I What do they do for youf 

DUSHYANTA {Jxx>ks ot him) 
Fool! 
The tribute, tithe and tax we elsewhere raise 

Is destined but to mold; 
But their asceticism is richf and pays 

Imperishable gold. 
Besides, within the calm and cold recluse 

A germ of fire oft bums 
All potent to destroy, and he who earns 

Their curse, finds no excuse! 

ICADHAVYA {plaintive) 
Well, what is to be done? 

DUSHYANTA 

My friend (eyeing him with a quiet smile, as much as 
to say *'' You're better oui of the way"), the queen 
mother has always felt toward you as toward a son. 
Do you return, tell her what duty keeps me here, 
and take my place. 
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BiADHAVTA {sUSjncioUS) 

You don't think I am atraid of the devus? Or the 
hennits either? 
DUSHTANTA {wUk a toovc of the hand) 

mighty Brahman, who could suspect it? 

BiADHAVTA (tpith Hsing inflection, testing him) 

1 want to travel like a prince of the blood. 

DUSHTANTA 

I will send all the soldiers with you. 

BiADHAVTA {strutting about, and towards the right) 
Aha! Look at the heir apparent! Ho, Bhadrasena! 

DUSHTANTA {to himself) 
The fool is a chatterbox: he might betray me to the 
ladies of the palace. {Rising, and stopping Madhavya 
just in time) Friend Madhavya! Forget about the 
perfect avatar. 

MADHAVTA {reminded) 
Oh, yes, the peerless pearl! 

DUSHTANTA 

Just reflect: 

A king, and a girl of the hermit grove. 

Bred with the fawns and a stranger to love! 

Do not imagine a serious quest: 

The light words I uttered were spoken in jest. 
It's my reverence for the hermits keeps me here. 

MADHAVTA {loftUy) 

Oh, I understand that well enough! 

[The deep voice of Galava suddenly rings out, off lefL 

GALAVA 

OKing! 

Heavenward from the sacrificial grasses 

Pure savors rise; but round them, blazing high, 
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Flesh-eating demons stalk, like red cloud masses. 
And east colossal shadows on the sky! 
DUSHTANTA (tums and shmds off resolviely) 
Have no fear, hermits: I am here. 

[Madhavyay peering over his shoulder at the light off 
left which, unperceived, has been growing redder and 
redder and is now quite ominous, ducks and runs. 
Dushyanta strings his bow, draws an arrow, and re- 
sumes the intent, crouching posture in which he first 
was seen. As he thus moves left, all the lights but the 
red glow fade out; he passes from the stage, and dark- 
ness reigns. 

Twenty-four hours glide by. A musical theme de- 
noting the flight of the heavenly nymphs is heard, and a 
prismatic light slowly reveals Menaka standing behind 
gauze a little left of back-center. As she speaks, a 
yellow light, stronger and more suggestive of great heat 
than any heretofore, grows and pervades the scene; but 
the gauzes do not lift until behind them, shaken and 
parted by the electric fans, Dushyanta discovers Shakun- 
tala*s retreat. 

MENAKA 

This fight with the fiends is good for the king. 
He is their lord: the very scars 

On his protecting arm 
Dispel the horde, preserve from jars 

The rites they itch to harm. 

He does not feel the sting 

Of his recoiling string; 

He does not fret, or spare 

Himself from sweat and care, — 
Yet he is still in his lithe vigor fair! 
{Changing her tone) 
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But my Shakuntala is stricken low. 

O mighty Love, put by thy sun-bright bow 

Whose shafts are blossoms but as coolness streams 

From moon-rays: that is, but as poets feign! 

Lovers feel fire in the moon's frosty beams; 

Even so thy flowery arrows bring her bane! 

(Shakuntala has gradually become visible^ a lUUe to the 

right, lying as if in swoon on a rude bed covered with 

leaves and flowerSy while Anusuya and Priyamvada — 

at her head, right, and feet, left — fan her slowly and 

sadly with great lotus leaves. The gauze makes her all 

golden. Her mother continues) 

How thin her cheeks, how breast and shoulders fail! 

How wan her body, and her face how pale! 

Her hands, with palms yet red, droop in despair; 

The quick breaths struggle in her bosom; 

Limp from her ear hangs the wet blossom. 
While nought holds back the loose, disheveled hair! 
Take comfort, for I know {extending her right arm in 
blessing toward her child) : 

Your king will equal Indra, king 
Of gods; your son surpass His son. 
(More remotely, as she fades) 

No further blessing need I bring: 
Win bliss such as His wife has won! 

[The light on Menaka lessens to an iridescent shimmer 
and goes out; that on Shakuntala weakens until she is 
lost in a green-gold mist; and the hot sunlight beats 
down upon the front of the stage. 

Dushyanta enters from the left in gorgeous panoply 
and garlanded with red blossoms, but downcast and 
brooding. Harita and Oalava follow, bidding him 
congratulatory farewell. 
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HABITA 

How could the sacrifices fail 

While you defend the right? 
As well could darkness' power prevail 
O'er sunbeams shining bright! 
But bend your bow, and every evil thing 
Bides not the shaft, but flees the tauten'd string! 

GALAVA 

Oh, scion of the race 

Of Puru, justified ! — 
Who lent their succoring grace 
To all that on them cried, — 
Hail, King Dushyanta! thou who bear'st thy part 
Before the gods in fight, and rul'st thy heart! 

[They draw back to the left, leaving the king alone. 
He slowly turns and looks after them, 

DUSHYANTA {tO himSclf) 

I know that stem religion's power 
Keeps guardian watch my maiden o'er. 
But all my heart in a passionate shower 
Towards her doth pour! 
(Turning front) I have driven oflf the evil spirits: 
the hermits have dismissed me. Where shall I go 
now to rest from my weariness? (He sighs and 
wanders aimlessly about) There is no rest for me 
save in seeing her whom I love. Look: 
The stems from which she gathered flowers are 

still unhealed; 
The sap where twigs were broken off is uncon- 
gealed. 
(Feeling a breeze) This is a pleasant spot, with the 
wind among the trees! (The leaves and vines flutter 
and wave; the gauzes tremble and part and tiiin) 
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limbs that love's fever seizes 
Their fervent welcome pay 
To lotus-fragrant breezes 
That bear the river spray. 
(ShaJcuntala is revealed to hiniy stirring and opening 
her eyes) Ah! My eyes have fomid their heaven: 
here is the darling of my thoughts I will hide among 
the branches and hear what she says'to her friends. 
[He conceals himself -in the nook down left. The last 
gauze is sofUy wUhdravm. ShaJcuntala rises on her 
right elbow and the two friends stop fanning her. 
ANUSUTA (dravnng back Shakuntala*s hair) 
Do you feel better, dear, when we fan you with these 
lotus leaves? 
SHAKUNTALA (lisUessly sighing) 
Oh, are you fanning me? Why do you bother? 

[She lies down again. The two friends look at eojch 
other sorrowfully. 
DUSHTANTA (to himself , vrith excitement) 
She is ill. Is it the heat, or is it as I hope? — It 
must be so! 

With balsam on her breast. 

With loosened lotus chain, 
My darling, sore oppressed. 

Is lovely in her pain! 
Though love and summer heat 

May work an equal woe. 
No sun on her would beat, — 
*Tis Love hath laid her low! 
FRiYAMVADA {sitting an her heels at Shakuntala*s feet) 
Anusuya, can it be the good king that unwittingly 
has caused this fever? You know, they say "the 
fever of love." 
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ANUSUTA (nodding thai she understands, turns to ShaJcun- 
tola) Shakiintala dear, you have not told us, but we 
have heard old romantic stories and I can't help think- 
ing that perhaps you are in love. Are you? Please tell 
us what hurts you, for you know "No remedy can 
do good if the ill be not first understood." You 
are in a high fever. 

[Shahaniala twitches, hut does not at once reply. 
DUSHYANTA (to himsdf) 
It is too true. 

Her lotus chains that were as white 

As moonbeams in the night, 
Now, fading, by their darker stain 
Betray the fever's pain. 

SHAKUNTALA 

It hurts me terribly. I could not tell any one else — 

but ever since I saw the good king — 
[She stops and fidgets. 
ANUSUYA (gently) 

Go on, dear. 
SHAKUNTALA (desperately) 

I love him, and it makes me feel like this. 
DUSHYANTA (to himself with deep joy) 

I have heard what I longed to hear! 
SHAKUNTALA (continuing) 

If you think best, make him take pity on me. K 

not, remember that I was. 
[She turns up-stage. 

ANUSUYA 

Shakuntala dear, you have found a lover worthy of 
your devotion; but of course, a great river always 
runs into the i^ea. Friyamvada, can you think how 
to do as she wishes, quickly and secretly? 
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FRIYAllCyADA 

We must plan about the " secretly.** The " quickly ** 
{smiling) is not so hard. 

ANUSUTA 

No? 

FRITAMVADA 

Why, the good king showed his love for her quite 
plainly! (Shakuntala suddenly turns back to them. 
Priyamvada continues^ smiling) She must write 
him a little love song. Here is a lotus leaf (tendering 
her fan) glossy as a parrot's breast. You can cut the 
letters in it with your nails. 

ANUSUYA (helping Shakuntala to sit up, sitting herself on 
the head of the couch and supporting her) 
It is a pretty plan, dear. 

SHAKUNTALA (taking the leaf) 
I'll try, but my heart trembles for fear he will despise 
me! 

PRIYAMVADA 

You are too humble. Does any one seek shelter 
from the balm of the autumn moon? 

SHAKUNTALA (v>ith a smUe) 
I suppose I shall have to obey orders. 

DUSHYANTA (ds shc meditates) 
I forget even to wink, watching my dearest. 

For as she seeks her loving verse to fashion. 
Her glowing cheeks to me reveal her passion! 
{Shakuntala torites a line on the leaf with her nail) 
Love caused her anguish; 
Now, love shall ease it; — 
As when too hot a soil makes flowers languish 
Till showers appease it! 
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{Shakuniala wriiea another line, and stops in dismay) 
Here stands the eager lover! And you pale 

For fear lest he disdain, who hath so pined! 
The seeker may find fortune or may fail. 

But how could Fortune, seeking, fail to find? 

SHAKUNTALA {dovbtfvUyy not finishing Uva vmiing) 
WeQ, now listen and tell me whether it makes sense* 

BOTH FRIENDS 

Please! 

SHAKUNTALA 

**I know not if I read your heart aright. 
Why, pitiless, do you distress me so? 
I only know that longing day and night 
Tosses my restless body to and fro — ** 

DUSHTANTA {advancing gloriously toward her, taking up 
the verse) 

And I ! — my bracelet no more tight 

About the shrunken scars that show 
"M^ feats in hunting and in fight, — 
Waste also in love's woe! 
[The two friends have risen. Shakuntala tries to, bui 
Dushyanta signs to her not, and she sinks back on her 
elbow. 



ANUBUYA 

Welcome to the wish that is fulfilled without delay! 

PBIYAMVADA (slyly) 

It is the king's dtdy to save hermit folk from all 
suffering. 

SHAKUNTALA (sofUy) 

Oh, my heart, you were so impatient, and now you 
find nothing to say! 
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ANUSUYA {to her smiling) 

A remedy is here» and your state will soon be better. 

(Turning to the king) It is plain, sir, that you and 

she love each other. But I love her too, and I must 

say something. 
DUSHTANTA {os she stops, oboshed) 

Do not hesitate. 

SHAKUNTAiiA {interrupting , hopelessly) 
Oh, don't detain the good king. He is far from the 
court ladies and anxious to go back to them. 
DUSHTANTA {dropping on his knee before hefr, between (he 
girls) 

Bewitching eyes that found my hearty 

You surely see 
It could not longer live apart. 

Nor faithless be. 
I bear Love's arrows as I can: 
Wound not with doubt a wounded man! 

ANUSUTA 

But, your Majesty, we hear that kings have many 
favorites. Will she be verily Queen? And if she 
bears you a son, will you make him your heir? 
DUSHTANTA {standing up^ impressively) 
Yes. I swear it. I will send a queen's escort to 
fetch her — chariots and cavalry ! ^ What more can 
I say? 

Though many queens divide my court, but two sup- 
port the throne: 
Your friend will find a rival in the sea-girt earth alone. 
[AU three girls show their joy. 

1 The words from ''Will she be veriJy Queen" to "cavahy" are 
not to be found in the play, but are based on a passage in Kali- 
dasa's ^ic source. 
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ANUSUTA 

We are content. 

[She crosses to PriyamDOda, to prepare to leave the 
two alone. 

FRiYAMVADA (making her turn, on her left) 
Look, Anusuya, — the dear girl's life coming back 
moment by moment, like a peahen in smnmer when 
the first rainy breezes come! 

SHAKUNTALA 

Please ask the king's pardon for the immodest things 
we said behind his back. 

ANUSUYA {smiling) 

Anybody who thinks they weren't modest may ask 
his pardon. 

PRIYAMVADA 

Nobody else feels guilty! 

SHAKUNTALA 

Your Majesty, pray forgive — 

DUSHTANTA 

Your fault is pardoned if I may sit at your feet. 

FRiTAMVADA (toith a giggle) 
But that will not be enough to satisfy him! 

SHAKUNTALA (setting feet to earth) 
Stop, you rude girl! You make fun of me when I 
am so weak! 

DUBHYANTA (sitting beside hety soothing her, with intense 
fervor) 

Me hath that Love that sapped you into swoon 

Smitten with all his powers! 
The aurora that oppresses ^ight-blown flowers 
Quite blinds the moon. 
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ANUSUTA {looking off left) 
Priyamvada! There is a little fawn that has lost 
his mother. I am going to help him. 

PRIYAMVADA 

You can't catch him alone. I'll go with you. 
SHAKUNTALA (coUing after them, in genuine affright) 
Oh, please don't go and leave me all alone! 

[Dushyanta, in gallant response to her alarm^ has 
sprung up and stepped toward them. 
PRIYAMVADA (turning in the left entrance with a smile) 
You alone, when the king of the world is with you? 
[They disappear, left. 

SHAKUNTALA {standing up, shakily) 
Are my friends gone? 

DUSHYANTA {kneeling again before her) 
Beautiful Shakuntala! A humble servant is here, 
to take their place. 

SHAKUNTALA {crossing him and weakly going after the 
girls) I will not bring dishonor on those to whom 
I owe everything. 

DUSHYANTA {standing up; tenderly) 
The day is still hot, beautiful Shakuntala, and you 
are feverish. 

{She turns and looks back ai him) 

Leave not your rest 
To wander in the heat, — 
With lotus petals on your breast. 
Fevered limbs and stumbling feet! 
SHAKUNTALA {Jier hand warning him back a^ he tries to 
take her) Oh, don't, don't! I am not mistress of 
myself! — Yet what can I do now? I had no one 
to help me but my friends. 
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DUSHYANTA {stepping back, looking dovm) 
I am rebuked. 

BHAKUNTALA (in pain at having hurt him) 
I was not thinking of your Majesty. I was accusing 
fate. 

DUSHTANTA 

Why accuse a fate that crowns our love? 

SHAKUNTAIA (possionotely) 
.Why not accuse a fate that bereaves me of self-con- 
trol and tempts me with the virtues of another? 

DUSHTANTA (holding out both arms to her) 
Behold, your hver pleads! What can you fear? 

Will he disdain love's tribute, the sole thought 
And hope of which has led his footsteps here? 
Pearls need not seek, when they themselves are 
sought! 
(Then, putting his left arm around behind her, gripping 
her right arm in his right handy he goes on, low and 
intense) 

Doth not love torture you, and move 

Your heart to instant mating? — 
No, rather you would torture love. 
Procrastinating ! 

SELiKUNTALA (extricating herself ^ taking a step to the left) 
Oh, your Majesty! There are hermits about! — 
And — Father Kanva! — I cannot give myself! 

DUSHTANTA (foUowing her close) 
Fear not, fear not, beautiful Shakuntala! Father 
Kanva knows the law of heaven, and the free mating 
of the nymphs. 
And many a hermit maiden hath for simple volun- 
tary rite 
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Dispensed with priest and witness, yet found 

favor in her father's sight! 
[Shakuniala, after a momentary pause, moves yet 
Jarther down left, 

SHAKUNTALA {tumtng wiih an eager gesture) 
O King, I cannot do as you would have me. You 
do not know me yet; but oh, do not forget me! 

DUSHTANTA {staying up center, with great emotion) 
Oh, my beloved, my love for you is my whole life, — 
yet you leave me and go away without response! 
{As she passes slowly into the nook down left) 
Your body, so soft that love's embrace might crush it. 

Inflames my passion's utmost powers! 
Your heart, more hard than those stalks and stems 
that brush it. 
Bruises the flowers! 

SHAKUNTALA {who hos pushed through the thicks almost 
out of his sight but not out of ours) 
When I hear this, I have no power to go. 

DUSHTANTA {tuming right, sees the lotus chain that fell 
when she first stood up) Look! {He picks it up and 
speaks towards where he knows she is) 

Once, dear, on your sweet arm it lay. 

The perfumed lotus chiun 
Now on my heart shall ever stay. 
Though you disdain! 

SHAKUNTALA {exclaiming as she sees him attach it con- 
spicuously to his dress) No! {Pushing hack to him in 
agitation) Please give it back, or you will betray 
me, and yourself too, to the hermits! 

DUSHTANTA {motUmUss) 
On one condition. 
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SHAKUNTALA 

What? 

DUBHYANTA 

That I may myself replace it where it belongs. 

SHAKUNTALA (to her self , weakly f as she goes up to him) 
What can I do? 

DUSHYANTA (ioMng off the lotus chain and mending it so 
as to twine it righily around her arm) 
Ah, links of delicate art 

Once worn by her! 
This keeps my hammering heart 
Still prisoner. 

SHAKUNTALA {standing beside him, with lowered^ averted 
face) Hasten, my dear, hasten. 

DUSHYANTA (joyfully) 

Now I am happy: she speaks as a wife to her hus- 
band! — Beautiful Shakuntala, the clasp is not 
firm. May I fasten it another way? 

SHAKUNTALA (looking up at him shyly , smiling in spite 
of herself) If you like. 

DUSHYANTA (artfully delaying as he fastens it to her arm, 
the whole length of which his fingers lightly caress) 
The lotus chain is dazzling white 
As is the slender moon at night. 
Perhaps it was the moon on high 
That joined her horns and left the sky» 
Believing that your lovely arm 
Would, more than heaven, enhance her charm. 

SHAKUNTALA (her cyes fUlingy near to swooning with 
desire) I cannot see it. The pollen from the lotus 
over my ear has blown into my eye. 
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DUSHTANTA (embracing her in his left arm as before) 
Will you permit me to blow it away? 

SHAKUNTAIA (relaxing in his embrace, vnth closed eyes) 
Should I trust you? 

DUSHTANTA (sofUy) 

A new servant does not presume. 
SHAKUNTALA (toiOi a poOicHc smiU) 

It is the very zeal of his courtesy I fear! 
DUSHTANTA (m^e to himself than her) 

I shall not break the bonds of this sweet servitude. 

(As his right hand turns her face to his, and she trembles 

a little) Oh» my bewitching girl» have no fear of me! 
{She svdderdy opens her eyes wide, looking straight 

into his. 

SHAKUNTALA (slowly) 

You seem sIow» dear, in fulfilling your promise. 

DUSHTANTA 

The lotus over your ear was so near your eye, and so 

like it, I was confused. 

[Tipping her face a little down, he gently blows her eye. 

SHAKUNTALA (more normally, but perfectly relaxed in his 
arms) Thank you. I can see quite well now. But 
I am ashamed not to make any return for your 
kindness. 
DUSHTANTA (ardently, holding her close) 
What more could I ask! 

It ought to be enough for me 

To hover round your fragrant face; 
Is not the lotus-haunting bee 

Content with perfume and with grace? 
SHAKUNTALA (olmost scductively) 

But what does he do if he is rvot content? 
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DUSHYANTA 

This! This! (She jmts up her lips) Your warm, wet 
lip that never felt a kiss quivers and bids me dare — 
[Lost in their kiss, they hear, yet do not hear, the 
strong, harsh voice of Durvasas, off up right. 

DUBVASAS 

Who will bid me welcome? 
SHAKUNTALA (leaning back, in a dream) 
Oh, my dear, it sounds like a guest announcing 
himself! 
DUSHYANTA (poring over her face, very low) 

Priyamvada will hear him. 
DURVASAs (raising his voice in a curse) 
In love and sinful fancy bold. 

Dare you neglect a saint grown sere 
With abnegations manifold? 
So shall your lover soon forget. 
Like a tale half-heard, that he ever met 
Or knew you or loved you here! 
DUSHYANTA (shocked, angry, looking over his shoulder at 
the voice) Do not tremble! 

Though Shiva's anger bum the tree 

Of love with quenchless fire. 
The nymphs of heaven will shelter me 
My heart's desire! 
(Then to her, reassuringly, more deep and soft) 
When evening comes, the shadow of the tree 

Is cast far forward, yet does not depart. 
Even so, belovSd, wheresoe'er you be. 

The thought of you can never leave my heart ! 
SHAKUNTALA (whoUy his) 
Oh, when I hear you speak so, I can never leave you! 
(Plucking a blossom at her hand) Hold me, dear. 
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while I stand on tiptoe and offer this blossom to 
Love the Divine. 

DUSHYANTA (joyOUSly) 

If I do, you must give me half the reward of the 
offering. 

BHAKUNTALA 

That goes without saying, dear: we two are one! 
(Supported by his hands at her waist she stands on 
tiptoe and tosses the flower high in the air^ ihen puts 
her pcdms together) I worship mighty Love! 

DUBHYANTA 

And I ! (With an inspiration) This is the ceremony, 
the heavenly rite! 

[Before Shakuntala can answer^ the deep, auihorita- 
twe voice of Gauiami is heard up left. 

GAUTAMI 

O sheldrake bride, bid your mate farewell: the night 

has come. 

[With tropical swiftness the light begins to lessen. 
BHAKUNTALA {(dert now, and her own again) 

Oh, my dear, that is Mother Gautami, coming to 

inquire about me! Please hide. 

[Ihishyanta goes into the bower, up right. 
GAUTAMI (entering, up left, with a bowl in her hand) 

Here is the holy water, my child. (Surprised to see 

Shakuntala standing in the grove alone) So ill, and 

all alone with the gods? 

BHAKUNTALA 

It was just a moment ago that Priyamvada went to 
receive a guest. 
GAUTAMI (sprinkling her with holy water) 
May you live long and happy, my child! Has the 
fever gone down? 
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[She feds her cheeks. 

SHAKUNTALA 

There is a difference, mother* 

GAUTAMI 

The sun is setting. Come, let us go in. 
SHAKUNTALA (lingering; to herself) 
Oh, my heart, your desire came of itself. Now 
think what you have done. (Turning in the left 
entrance^ Unid enough for Dushyanta to hear) O 
bower that took away my pain, I bid you farewell 
until another blissful hour! The moon will soon 
rise. 

[She disappears. 

DUSHYANTA 

Till then let me stay in this bower where my belov^ 
lay. 

(Looking about, recalling everything) 
Even when most deeply longing, maids are coy 

And make their wooers wait. 
Though quite as eager for united joy 
In love, they hesitate. 
(Sitting on her couch in the quickly gathering dusk) 
Ah, how 

Her face adorned with soft eyelashes. 
Adorable with trembling flashes 
Of half-denial, in my memory lingers: 
The sweet lips, guarded by her fingers. 
The head, that drooped upon her shoulder, — 
Why was I not a little bolder? 
If she will grant me but one other meeting, 
I'U not delay! Such ecstasy is fleeting. 
[It is dark. 

CURTAIN 
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ACT n 

Scene I 

The Grove 

At dawn in early spring^ nine months later. As the 
gray light slowly grows on the familiar scene^ two musical 
voices — presumably of hermits — are heard chanting. 

FIRST VOICE {off left) 
The moon, that topped the loftiest mountain ranges. 

That slew the darkness in the midmost sky. 
Is fallen from heaven, and all its glory changes: 

So high to rise, so low at last to lie! 

SECOND VOICE {pff right) 
Night-blooming lilies, when the moon is hidden. 

Have nought but memories of beauty left. 
Hard, hard to bear! — her lot whom heaven has 
bidden 
To live alone, of love and lover reft! 
[Enter Anusuya, hurried and excited. Priyamvada, 
equally agitated^ meets her. 

ANUSUYA (right) 
Priyamvada! Shakuntala has just been delivered of 
her baby ! — a glorious boy. 

PRIYAMVADA (Jtcft) 

Oh, what things happen to the innocent! I think 
the king has treated her shamefully! 

ANUSUYA 

It must be the curse that Durvasas put upon her! 
How else could the good king let all this time pass 
without sending even one word? 
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PBiYAMVADA (ostonished) 
The curse of Durvasas? — the great sage, Durvasas 
the irascible? 

ANUSUYA 

Yes — I have never told any one, but at the very 
time when dear Shakuntala was married, after the 
manner of the heavenly nymphs, the mighty anchor- 
ite appeared here and cried out, "Ho, see you not 
that I am here? Who will bid me welcome?" I 
knew her heart was far away, and I ran to meet 
him; but I tripped and my welcome-offerings 
spilled, and before I could reach him he had put a 
curse upon her. 

PBIYAMVADA (horror-stfuck) 
Oh — what did he say? 

ANUSUYA {dramatically) 

Do you dare to slight a guest like me?" he cried. 
With loving fancies is your heart so blinded 
It scorns a sage whom love has never stirred? 
Hearken! Your bliss shall not for long abide! 
Your lover shall forget you though reminded. 
Or think of you as of a tale half -heard." 
His wrath was devastating. I could not appease 
him, or make him tarry; but I softened him a little. 

PRIYAMVADA 

How? Tell me about it. 



a- 



ANUBUYA 

When he would not turn back, I fell at his feet and 
prayed to him. "Holy sir," I said, "remember her 
former devotion and pardon this offense. Your 
daughter did not recognize your great and godlike 
power to-day." 
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FBIYAMVADA 

And then — ? 

ANUSUYA 

Then he said, "My words must be fulfilled; but the 
curse shall be lifted when her lover sees a gem which 
he has given her for a token." And so, he vanished. 

PRIYAMVADA 

We can breathe again! When the good king went 
away, you know, he put a ring engraved with his 
own name on Shakuntala's finger, to remember him 
by. That will save her. 

ANUSUYA 

Yes, we must send him the ring, for her dear pure 
heart relies on him. 

PBiYAMVADA (crossitig and sitting on the log right center) 
The traitor! He is surrounded there by hundreds 
of court ladies. I wonder if he will even then 
recollect her. Handsome men ought to be good! 

ANUSUYA (still standing center, regretfully) 

It seems as though we were to blame — her friends! 
We neither of us ever could tell Father Kanva that 
she was married and going to have a baby, and now 
whom can we ask to take the ring? Holy men 
ought to be sympathetic! They aren't, because 
their hearts have never ached! 

PRIYAMVADA (resentfully) 
Durvasas' curse! Who would pour scalding water 
on a jasmine vine? How could she get up and greet 
him when she'd even forgotten herself? 

[It is now quite light, hut gray still: the sun is not 
yet up. Gautami enters briskly and cheerfully from 
the right. 
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GAUTAMI 

Come, Anusuya; we are to get Shakuntala ready for 
a journey. 

ANUSUYA (astonished; Priyamvada also springs up) 
Mother Gautami! What do you mean? 

GAUTAMI 

I just went back to her (indicating some secret retreat 
off right) and found her hiding her face for shame, 
and Father Kanva was embracing her and encourag- 
ing her. "My child,'* he said, "I bring you joy. 
This very day I shall give you an escort of hermits 
and send you to your husband.'* 

ANUSUYA 

But who told Father Kanva about it? 



GAUTAMI 

Two nymphs from heaven. One, I think, was her 
mother. The first said: 

"Know, Brahman, that your ward, 
Like the fire-pregnant tree. 
Bears kingly seed, that shall be lord 
Of earth's prosperity." 
And the second added: 

"Glows in thy daughter King Dushyanta's glory! 
Springs from the heaven-bom fane a royal fire! 
Let worlds rejoice to hear the welcome story! 
The hero son shall even surpass his sire!" 

ANUSUYA (hugging Priyamvada) 

I am so relieved, dear, and so glad! 

FBIYAMVADA 

Yes, but my joy is half sorrow when I think that 
Shakuntala is going to be taken away from us this 
very day. 
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ANUSUYA 

We must hide our sorrow as best we can. The poor 
girl must be made happy to-day! 

[The voice of Kanva is heard from somewhere in 
back, 

KANVA 

Gautami, bid the worthy Galava and Harita make 
ready to escort my daughter. 

GAUTAMi (as she crosses and goes out, left) 
Hurry, Anusuya. I must call the hermits who are 
going to Hastinapur.^ 

ANUBUYA (starting right) 
Come. 

FRiYAMVADA (percdving Shakuntala approaching thence) 
There is Shakuntala! She has had the ceremonial 
bath, and now the hermit women are giving her rice 
cakes and wishing her happiness. (Shakuntala enters^ 
draped in pure^ filmy whitCy vnth several hermit women 
carrying little trays of offerings around and behind her. 
Priyamvada embraces her tearfuUy) My dear, you 
have become the mother of a hero! 

ANUSUYA 

Did you have a good bath, dear? 

SHAKUNTALA (hugging Priyamvada) 
Priyamvada, I long to see my husband, and yet my 
feet will hardly move. It is hard, hard to leave the 
hermitage! 

PRIYAMVADA (gently) 
You are not the only one to feel sad at this farewell. 
— Now stand straight, while we help to make you 
beautiful. 

1 Hiis-tla-ah'-poor. 
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[They arrange her simple dress and adorn her with 
loiuses and other flowers from the trays of the surround^ 
ing women^ 

SHAKUNTALA 

It has happened often enough; I ought to be very 
grateful to-day; but shall I ever be adorned by my 
dearest friends again? 
ANUSUYA {wiping ShakurUala^s eyes) 

You ought not to weep, dear, at this happy fortune! 
[She furtively wipes her own eyes, and Priyamvada 
fights hard not to weep. 

FRIYAMVADA 

You are so beautiful, you ought to have the finest 
gems! It seems like an insult to give you these 
hermitage things! 

[Gauiami comes back, from the left, wOh a silvery 
bridal veil, a litUe cup of rouge, and many jewels. 

OAUTAMi (to Shdkuntala, as all stop and look around at 
her amazed) Here are ornaments fitting your station. 
Oh {as the two friends take the things, — v>ilh a lUUe 
pang of doubt), my child, may you receive the happy 
title '* Queen,'' showing that your husband honors 
you! 

ANUSUYA 

Why, Mother Gautami, whence come these things? 

OAUTAMI 

From the holy power of Father Kanva. 
ANUSUYA {loilh awe) 

A creation of his mind? 
GAUTAMI {seriously) 

Not quite. Listen: Father Kanva sent his pupils 

to gather blossoms for Shakuntala, and then — a 
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shimmering thing like moonlight glowed and they 
beheld this bridal veil among the trees. Below it 
oozed a tint for rosy feet; and through the twigs, 
like opening flowers, pushed sweet celestial hands of 
nymphs, — and gave you these! 

[She puts some of the jeiveU on the radiant Shakuntala. 

PRIYAMVADA 

The bees, too, come out of the trees, and fly straight 
to the brightest blossom. 

ANUSUYA 

My dear, we poor girls never saw such ornaments! 
How shall we adorn you? {She holds up the neckUwes, 
etc.t in different ways, studying them) But we have 
seen pictures. Perhaps we can arrange them right. 

[As the two friends finish arraying her, Kanva enters 
up left, carrying Shakurdakis baby, for whom he has 
been performing some rite. Behind him come Galava 
and Harita, dressed for a journey, and other hermits. 
Gauiami goes up toward him and he gives her the baby. 
GAUTAMi (from beside him, to Shakuntala) 
My child, here is your father, and his eyes swim with 
tears of joy. 

[Shakuntala makes a shamefaced reverence. The 
girls hang the veil on her head; and a sudden beam of 
yellow sunlight strikes, level, upon her beauty. The 
light rum very rapidly warms and brightens. 

KANVA 

My child — (Starting at her radiancy, but recovering 
himself and coming down to her, with deep emotion) 
Come, my daughter, — embrace me, and your 
friends. 
SHAKUNTALA (throwing her arms round his neck) 
Oh, Father! MuM my friends stay behind? 
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KANVA (jffently) 
Yes. They may not go to court. But Gautami will 
go with you. 
SHAKUNTALA (hugging him, her head on his brecut) 
Oh, I am torn from my father's breast like a vine 
stripped from a sandal tree on the Malabar hills! 
How can I live in another soil? 
KANVA (comforting her as she weeps) 
My daughter, why grieve so? 

A noble husband's honorable wife, 
You are to spend a busy, useful life 
In the world's eye; and, soon, as eastern skies 
Bring forth the sun, in splendor will uprise 
Your child, — a blessing and a comfort strong! 
You will not miss me, dearest daughter, long. 
SHAKUNTALA (dropping on her knees at his feet^ wilh 

bowed head) Farewell, Father, 
KANVA (blessing her) 

My daughter, may all that come to you which I 
desire for you. (Helping her to rise) Now you may 
start. Where are Galava and Harita? 
GALAVA AND HARITA (coming foTwardy aware that his 
eyes are dimmed with tears) We are here. Father. 

KANVA 

Harita, my son, lead the way for your sister. 
HARITA (crossing to down right) 

Follow me. 
KANVA (up center y spreading his arms) 
O trees of the pious grove. 

This day our loved one leaves us; and my heart 
Is heavy with your grief. 
The tree and tender leaf 
Are torn apart. 
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*Twas festival in her pure life when showed 
Your budding blossoms. Now 
Mother and babe endow 
With blessings owed. 

HARiTA (pausing, down right, as a faint music of the woods 
is heard) Father, 
The trees make answer through the dell 
In cooing cuckoo song. 
Bidding Shakuntala farewell, 
Their sister for so long! 
[The music becomes articulate, with very high fairy 
voices, singing. 

THE SPnUTS OF THE GROVE 

Where lotuses lie on the pool, — 
Through the glade where the trees 
Make a shade and the breeze 
Blows, cool, 
Their odor upon thee, pass. 
Dear lass! 

GAUTAMi ipn Kanvds left, to Shahintala on his right, 
with delighted awe) 

My child, the nymphs of the grove bid you farewell, 
for they love you. Pay reverence to the holy ones. 
[Shakuntala hows her head prettily, and starts down 
right. 

SHAKUNTALA (stopping Suddenly and turning) 
Father, I must say good-by to the spring creeper, 
my sister among the vines. 

KANVA (turning toward it, rear right) 
I know your love for her. See, here she is. 

SHAKUNTALA (jgoing up to the plant which is now almost 
as taU as herself) Vine-sister, will you not take your 
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arms from the mango, just for a minute, and put 
them around your sister who is going away from 
you — far away, where she will never see you any 
more? {Turning to Kanva) Father, you must still 
care for her as you did for me. 

KANVA 

My child, she has a helpmate true — 
This handsome mango tree, — 

Even as you found the husband who 
Had long been sought by me. 
I did nothing. 

SHAKXTNTALA (returning down to her two friends) 
Dear girls, I leave the Moonlight of the Grove in 
your care too. 

THE TWO GIRLS (bursting into tears) 
But who will care for poor us? 

KANVA (center) 
Anusuya, Priyamvada, do not weep. It b you who 
should cheer Shakuntala. 

SHAKUNTALA (looking off down left) 

Father, there is the pregnant doe, that I loved and 
reared from a fawn. Go back, dear, go back! When 
she becomes a happy mother, you must send some 
one to bring me the good news. Do not forget. 

KANVA 

I shall not forget, my child. 

ANUBUYA (through her tears) 

Dear, there is not a living thing in the whole her- 
mitage that is not grieving to say good-by to you! 

SHAKUNTALA (dosping Kanva* s right arm) 

Father, when shall I see the pious grove again? 
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KANVA 

My daughter. 

When, trusted to your hero son, 

Your husband's royal labors cease. 
Come with him here, where love begun, 

And end your days in peace. 

GAUTAMi {aware of the increasing heat) 
My child, the hour of departure is slipping by. 

SHAKUNTALA {turning back to her two friendSy wildly) 
Come, girls, embrace me, both of you together! 

[They do so, Anusuya notices the ringy and is 
sharply reminded of something. 

ANUSUYA (low, quick and earnest) 
Dear, if the good king should perhaps be slow to 
recognize you, show him the ring with his name. Is 
this it? It's too big for you. Oh, take care of it! 

SHAKUNTALA (startled) 

Your doubts make my heart beat faster. 

PRIYAMVADA 

Do not be afraid, dear. Friendship is prone to 
foolish fears. 
SHAKUNTALA (first to the womsn up right, then to the men 
up left) Farewell, every one. You will be busy in 
the grove. You will not miss me, but oh, I shall 
miss you! 

[She moves down-stage. Kanva, Gautami and 
Galava follow. 
KANVA (choked with emotion) 
Oh, my daughter! 

My eyes are dim with anxious thought: 

Love strikes me to the life! 
But for religious peace I sought: 
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I had no child nor wife; 
Yet my heart aches to have you go! 

Seeds that you scattered here 
Before the cottage door will grow. 

And I shall see them, dear! 
But go; and peace go with you. 

[Harita goes off, down tight, followed by Shakuntala, 
Gaviami with the baby, and Galava, 

PRIYAMVADA 

Oh, oh! Shakuntala is lost among the trees! 
[She buries her face in Anusuya's breast, 

KANVA (coming to them and comforting them) 
Anusuya, Priyamvada, your companion is gone. 
Choke down your grief and follow me. 

[They start to go toward the left. The other hermits, 
rear, slip away, 

ANUSUYA (stopping, center, and looking round) 
Father, the grove seems empty without Shakuntala. 

KANVA 

So love interprets. (With a comforting touch he sends 
them off, left, weeping softly; then, alone, with an effirrt, 
recovers his austerity. Meditatively) 

What must a real father feel, when come 
The pangs of parting from his child at home? 
But I, for giving up the child I found 
To greater love, am calmer, and heart-sound. 

Scene II 

The Palace Gardens 

In full afternoon sunlight, a dance of the Spring Festival 
is going forward. The flower-tunned girls of the palace 
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dance stooopingly, languorously ^ all aoer the front fart 
of the stagey to music — chiefly vocal — supplied by other 
girls sitting on the steps of the terrace at the back. Cour- 
tiers and guards stand at the sidesy looking on; and an 
the terrace, a litde to the left of center^ King Ihishyanta, 
in gaudy negligSe, sits or reclines on a low seat, Madhavya 
on the top step at his elbow. 

THE SINGERS {accompanying the dance 
Herald of the Spring, 
Clad in springtide livery. 

Let your radiant blossoms fling 
All their wealth of fragrancy 
O'er us while to thee we sing! 
Hail, mango tree! 

Hear, oh, hear the Koll's song! 
'Tis the voice of the Spring! 
Hark, the note comes clear and strong! 
Oh, rejoice, everything! 
{They turn, and sing directly up to the king, to whom 
the dancers too pay homage) ' 

Vice cowers 'neath the royal rod! 
Strife bows before your kingly nod! 
The world you daily guard and bless. 
Not heeding pain or weariness. 
Friends come to all whose wealth is sure. 
But you alike to rich and poor 
Are friend both strong and tender! 

THE DANCERS {joining in, vnth a climax of combined 
movement and sound) 

Hail to him whose sovereign care 
Shields his subjects from all harm. 
Like a mighty tree whose arm 
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Wards off hot, sun-smitten air! 
Hail, our strong defender! 
[The performance breaks up — singers and dancers 
mingling with the courtiers and guards, 

DUSHYANTA (to himself) 
Strange ! I was wearied by the demands of my office, 
but this renews my spirit. 

MADHAVYA 

Like the bullock who forgets that he is tired when you 
call him the bulwark of the herd. (He laughs at his 
bad pun, but the king is not amuMd. A luie begins 
to play, off up right) My friend, listen! That's 
jealous Queen Hansavati, and quite in harmony too! 

DUSHYANTA 

Be quiet. 

[Everything is hushed. After a few chords^ a sweet 
voice sings. 
THE queen's voice (ojf Up right) 

You who kissed the mango flower. 

Honey-loving bee, — 
Gave her all your passion's power. 

Ah, so tenderly! 
How can you be tempted so 

By the lily, pet? 
Fresher honey's sweet, I know; 
But can you forget? 

DUSHYANTA 

What an entrancing song! 

MADHAVYA 

But man, don't you understand what the words mean? 

DUSHYANTA {smiling calmly) 
I was once devoted to Queen Hansavati. Now she 
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reproaches me. Friend Madhavya, tell her, for me, 
the rebuke is a very pretty one. 
MADHAVYA (vrith a vyry face) 
Yes, sir. (He gets up and crosses Dushyanta toward 
the right) But, man, you are using another fellow's 
fingers to grab a bear's tail-feathers with! The 
claws of jealousy are sharp. 

DUSHYANTA 

Go; soothe her like a gentleman. 

MADHAVtA 

I suppose I must. 

[With a sigh, he goes off, up right. 
DUSHYANTA {reclining on his elbow, musingly) 
Strange, how sweet music leads the mind astray! 

As one who wanders in a garden old. 
Breathing rare incense of a by-gone day 
That stirs the soul in some mysterious way, — 

A memory, a dream, transient, untold, — 
Then pain, all but forgotten, — then desire 

Long dead, awakes and cries to touch, to hold, — 
And restless longing sets the heart on fire . . . 
Why am I wistful? I am not separated from one I love. 
{One of the musicians, right, softly repeals some of the 
song on her instrument) 

Music perhaps sets other doors ajar. 
On things not seen on earth: 
Loves earlier than birth. 
That call from avatar to avatar. 
[He shows the wistfulness that comes from unrememr- 
bered things.^ Bhadrasena enters, dovm right, ap- 
proaches him, and bows. 

1 .1.e, makes the gesture that in EBndu acting has precisely this 
conventional significance. 
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BHADRASENA 

Victory to your Majesty. Two hermits are here 
from the forest beneath the Him&layas, bringing 
women with them and a message from Kanva. What 
is your will? 

DU8HYANTA {sitting up, astonished) 
Hermits? Accompanied by women? From Kanva? 

BHADRASENA (botoing) 
Yes. 

DUSHYANTA (rising) 
Bequest my chaplain Somarata in my name to re- 
ceive these hermits in the manner prescribed, and 
to conduct them before me here. I will prepare 
myself for their reception. 

BHADRASENA 

Yes, your Majesty. 

[The king goes off, upper right, followed by some 
gtuirds, Bhadrasena gestures to the others with his 
staff to dear the grounds, and goes off, lower l^t. As 
ike officers comply and the courtiers and women dis- 
appear to either side, a Fisherman slips in, down right, 
and timidly shows a ring to the nearest guard, Suchaka. 
Suchaka calls the next, Januka, over. The officer in 
command, Mitravasu, sees them and approaches. 
Suchaka hands the ring to him. 

MITRAVASU (reading the name engraved, starting; severely) 
Now, pickpocket, tell us where you found this ring. 
It's the king's ring, with his name engraved on it. 

FISHERMAN (showing fright) 

Be merciful, kind gentlemen! I didn't steal it. 

JANUKA (sarcastically) 

No, I suppose the king thought you were a pious 
Brahman and made you a present of it. 
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FISHERMAN 

Listen, please! I am a fisherman, and I live on the 
Ganges, at the spot where Indra came down. 

sucHAKA {cuffing him) 
You thief! We didn't ask for your house or your 
trade! 

MITRAVASn 

Let him tell a straight story, Suebaka. Don't in- 
terrupt. 

SUCHAELA 

Yes, chief. Talk, man, talk! 

USHERMAX 

I support my family with things you catch fish with 
— nets, you know, and hooks and things. 

MITBAVASU {smiling grimly) 
A fragrant profession! 

USHERMAX 

Don't blame me, master! You can't give up a low- 
down trade that your ancestors began. A sacrificing 
priest may be the tenderest-hearted man. 

MITRAVASU 

Go on; go on. 

FISHERMAN 

Well, to-day I was cutting up a perch. In its maw 
I see this ring with the sparkling stones, and I was 
just bringing it here to the king when you kind 
gentlemen grabbed me. That's the only way I 
got it! 

MITRAVASU {smelling the ring) 
There's no doubt about it, Januka: it hxis been in 
a fish's guts — the real perfume of raw perch! Now 
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we have to iBnd out how the king lost it. — But 
here come the hermits. 

THE TWO GUARDS {haling the Fisherman across to lower 
left) Move on, you cut-perch you, move on! 

[Enter, down rights Somarata, the king*s chaplain, 
conducting Harita, Galava, Shahuntala covered with 
her veil, and Gaviami with the baby, Mitravasu bows 
with great respect and withdraws to upper left. Some 
of the courtiers and vxymen slip bach curiously among 
Ike guards, filling the wings. 

SOBiARATA 

Bemain here, if you please. 

[He stands at the foot of the terrace, right center, 

HAKiTA (studying the faces all about, to Galava) 
Friend Galava, 
I know the king is worthy of his race. 
His folk do nothing base, 
{noticing the Fisherman) 
Even the humblest, — yet toward us they came 
It seemed, as from a place 
All lapped about with flame! 

GALAVA {pharisaically) 
Son Harita, your disquiet since entering the city is 
also mine. 

I see them spending worldly days 

As waking men view men asleep; 

As pure men, those whom passions craze; 

As free men, those in bondage deep. 

BOMARATA 

That is why men like you are great. 

SHAKUNTALA {to Gautami, aware of an evil omen) 
Oh, why does my right eye throb? 
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OATTTAMi (anxiously) 

Heaven avert the omen, my child. May happiness 

wait upon you. 
MTTRAYASU (movitig down to the guards who hold the 

Fisherman) Suehaka, stay back here with him. 

The king is occupied, — I must await his leisure. 

Don't get careless. 
JANUKA (tightening his grip on the Fisherman* s shoulder) 

I hope the king will be nice to you! 
sucHAKA (as MitravoMi goes back toward the terrace) 

He is taking his time. 

JANUKA 

Oh, you can't just drop in on a king! 

SUCHAKA (teasing the Fisherman) 

Januka, I feel just Uke the sacrificial priest he spoke 
of. I'm the tenderest-hearted man! My fingers 
are itching to wreathe him with flowers — 

JANUKA {grinning) 

Or cut him up like a fish! There may be more 
precious rings inside! 

FISHERMAN (in terror, loudly) 

Don't kill a man without any reason, master! 

[They stop his mouth and shake him. 

Dushyarday in fuU regalia, enters, upper right, and 
walks to his throne. Behind him, along the hack of 
the terrace, stand a row of resplendent guards. 

SOMARATA (stepping forward) 

O hermits, here is he who protects the four castes 
of the people and the foiu* orders of Brahmans. 
Behold him! 

DUSHTANTA (u^Oh mild and measured dignity) 
Somarata, with what intent does Father Kanva 
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send these hermits to me? (HarUa, Galavay and 
Gavtami apjrroach him, in single file, vnih bows, but 
Shakuntala lags behind) 
{To Harita) Do leagu^ powers of sin conspire 

To balk religion's pure desire? 
{To Galava) Has wrong been done to beasts that 

roam 
Contented round the hermits' home? 
{To Gatdami) Do plants no longer bud and flower. 

To warn me of abuse of power? 
{Observing Shakuntala) Ah! 

Who is she, muffled in the veil 

That dims her beauty's fires, — 
Among the hermits nonpareil, — 
A flower amid black briars? 
SOMARATA {dside, approvingly) 

Your Majesty, she is well worth looking at! 

DUSHYANTA {noticing certain details in her costume) 
Enough! I must not gaze upon another's wife. 

SHAKUNTALA {realizing thai he has not recognized her, 

her hands at her breast) 

Oh, my heart, why tremble so? Remember his 

constant love, and be brave! 
HABiTA AND GALAVA {left hands lifted) 

Victory, O King! 

DUSHYANTA {vnth the formal bow) 
I salute you all. 

HABITA AND GALAVA {dropping their hands) 

AUhail. 
DUSHYANTA {seating himself) 

Does your pious life proceed without disturbance? 

Is holy Kanva in health? 
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HABITA 

O Kingy those who have religious power can com- 
mand health. He asks after your welfare, and sends 
this message. 

DUSHYANTA (respectfvUy) 
What are his commands? 

HARITA 

He says, "Since you have met this my daughter and 
have married her, I give you my glad consent; 
You are esteemed the best of men. 

And she, Grood Works personified; 
The Creator wrought for ever when 
He wedded such a groom and bride. 
She has borne you a son — your heir according to 
your promise. Take her and live with her in virtue." 
DUSHYANTA (omozed and suspicums) 
What is this insinuation? You cannot mean that 
this young woman is my wife? 

SHAKUNTALA {despairingly to herself) 
Oh, my heart, you feared it, and now it has come! 

HABITA (amaaed in his turn) 
Oh, King! 

A king, and shrink when love is done? 
Turn coward's back on truth, and flee? 

DUSHYANTA {indignantly) 

What means this dreadful accusation? 
OALAVA {staring round at the court with lofty, cold con- 
tempt) 

O drunk with power! We might have known 
That you were steeped in treachery. 

DUSHYANTA 

A stinging rebuke! 
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GAT7TAMI (fuming to Shakuntcda) 

Forget your shame, my child. I will remove your 
veil: then your husband will recognize you. 

[Shakuntala holds the baby while Gaulami carefvUy 
takes off the veil and reveals herfrdl loveliness, watching 
the hinges reaction the while; and then takes the baby 
back and stands up right. 

DUSHYANTA (meanwhile, to himself) 

As my heart ponders whether I could ever 

Have wed this woman that has come to me 
In tortured loveliness, — as I endeavor 
To bring it back to mind, — then like a bee 
That hovers round a flower at dawn 

While dews of morning still o'erweave it 
And hesitates till they be gone, 

I cannot taste the sweet, nor leave it. 

STJCHAKA (aside to Januka, over the Fisherman* s head) 
What a king he is! Would any other man hesitate 
when he saw such a pearl of a woman coming of her 
own accord? 

HABiTA (cm Gaviami stands back, looking from Shakurir 
tola to Dushyanta) 
Have you nothing now to say, O King? 

DUSHYANTA (courteously) 
Hermit, 

The sun pries not into the flower 
Whose perfume is the moon's; 
No more would men of honor shower 
Another's wife with boons! 
I cannot make myself believe that this woman was 
ever mine. Yet she is a mother. How can I accept 
her, confessing myself an adulterer? 
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SHAKUNTALA {coveting her face and turning dovm-stage) 
Oh, oh, oh! The vine of my hope climbed high, but 
it is broken now! 

HABiTA {very angry) 

Adulterer? No! Seducer! Whom the Saint 
Forgives, and sends his child without complaint! 

GALAVA {coldly) 
Enough, Harita. Shakuntala, we have said what we 
were sent to say. You hear his words: answer him. 

DUSHYANTA {starting at the name) 

Shakuntala! That name I seem 
Somehow to know. . . 
And round about the jasmine flowers blow. 
— Ah, I dream, I dream! 

SHAKUNTALA {to herself) 
He loved me so. He is so changed! Why remind 
him? {Recalling) Ah, but my son! {Turning to- 
ward him) My dear husband — {Stopping) No, 
he doubts my right to call him that. [(IFi^A a sudden 
access of swift decision she turns, takes the child from 
Gaviami, goes up on the terrace and holds it out to 
Dushyanid) 

But oh, great monarch, canst thou despise 
The mute appeal in thy baby's eyes? 
Touch him — kiss his little face : 
See its likeness to all thy race! 
Sacred, O King, is the vow you made: 
He is your heir, and without your aid 
He will yet prevail o'er the four-square earth 
With its kingly mountains and sea-green girth! 
But I — {turning away, dejectedly) because of what 
former sin 
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Abandoned twice? — I will leave him in 
Your charge and go back. Acknowledge thou 
Only thy son, and forget thy vow. 
DXJSHYANTA {calnUy, in honest protest) 

I know no son born of you, Shakuntala. I remember 
no union with you for virtue, love and wealth. 
SHAKUNTALA (possionately) 

Oh, how dare you lie, like any base-bom wretch! — 
But your heart knows, and your soul suffers. — Do 
not incur this guilt! {Changing y giving back the baby 
to Gaviami and flinging herself seductively at Dush- 
yanta's feet) ^] Oh, my lord, it was pure love for you 
that opened my poor heart to you there in the her- 
mitage! You were kind to me then. You gave 
me your promise. Is it right for you to speak so 
now, and reject me? 
DUSHYANTA (interrupting her, stopping his ears) 
Peace, peace! 

A stream that eats away the bank 

Grows foul and undermines the tree. 
So you would make your honor rank 
And plunge me into infamy! 
SHAKUNTALA (rising, proudly) 

Very well. If you have acted so because you really 
fear to touch another man's wife, I will remove your 
doubts with a token you gave me. 
DUSHYANTA (surprised but not impressed) 

An excellent idea! 
SHAKUNTALA (finding the ring gone) 
Oh, oh! The ring is lost! 

[She looks despairingly down at Gavtami. 

^ The passage in brackets is not by Kalidasa, but \b adapted from 
the epic, his source. 
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GAUTAMI 

My child, you worshipped the holy Ganges at the 
spot where Indra descended. The ring must have 
fallen there. 

[The Fisherman darts and shows great agitation. 
The giLards restrain him, 

DUSHYANTA (smiling incredulously) 
Beady wit, ready wit! 

SHAKXTNTAIiA (sodly) 

Fate is too strong for me there. I will tell you some- 
thing else. 

DUSHYANTA (cool bttt courteous) 
Let me hear what you have to say. 

[Whiie Shakuntaia thinks^ the guards try to attract 
Mitravasu*s attention surreptitiously, but cannot. 

JANUKA 

There's the chief! Show it to him! Show it to him: 
(To the Fisherman) Now you will either go home 
and see your family ^ or else you will feed the crows 
and jackals! 

sucHAKA (in a loud whisper, with jerky gestures, up-stage 
to Mitravasv) Quick ! Quick ! 

FISHERMAN (tremhUng and falling on his knees) 
Oh, oh, I'm a dead man! 

SHAKUNTAiiA (looMng up, to the king, stveetty) 
Once, in the bower, you were holding a lotus-leaf 
cup full of water. 

[She pauses to see if he remembers. 

DUSHYANTA (unmovcd) 
I hear you. 

1 The plirase in the original also means " catch fish." 
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SHAKUNTAIiA 

The fawn came up, my nurseling. ''Let him drink 
first/' you said; but he did not know you, and he 
would not come to drink water from your hand. 
I held the very same water and he liked it. Then 
you smiled and said, "'It is true: every one trusts in 
his own. You both belong to the forest." 
DUSHYANTA (pensivdy) 

It is just such women — sweet and false — that 
allure some men! 
GAUTAMi (bursting ovi^ Umd and indignant) 

You have no right to say that! She grew up in the 
pious grove! She does not know how to deceive! 
She sought not the counsel of father or mother 
But trusted in you and your stealthy speech! 
But your faith was plighted, each to other: 
Let each be faithful now to each! 
DUSHYANTA {stemly) 
Old hermit woman. 
The female's untaught cunning may appear 
In beasts; far more in women, selfish wise. 
(With a gesture at the child she is carrying) 
The cuckoo's eggs are left to hatch and rear 
By foster parents, and away she flies. 
SHAKX7NTALA {turning on him in torath) 
Wretch! You judge all this by your own false 
heart. Would any other man do what you have 
done? — to hide behind virtue, like a yawning well 
covered over with fine grass! 

[She descends from the terras and sobs against 
Oautami*s shoulder. 
DUSHYANTA {to himself) 
But her anger is no courtesan's. It is free from 
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coquetry, because she comes straight from the 
forest. 
The glance of her flashing eyes is full, not covert; 
Her sudden words are not sweetened, but quick 
and high; 
She quivers: her trembling lip is red, and there 
hovered 
A frown on her flushing brows; but her heart 
is sly! 
— She saw I was inflexible, and feigned all this. 
When I refused to know 
Of love or secret vow 
Her eyes grew black; and so. 
Bending her arching brow. 
She fiercely snapped Love's bow! 
(He stands up) My good girl, Dushyanta's conduct 
is known to the whole kingdom, but not this 
treachery. 
SHAKUNTALA (raising her heady drying her eyes) 
Well, well, I have my due. I trusted a king and put 
myself in his hands. He had a honey face and a 
heart of stone. 

[She moves with dovmcast head toward the exit, down 
right. 
GALAVA (after her, from center) 
Thus are the fondly rash burnt with their own fire. 
(Gavtami darts a reproachfid look at him and goes 
after Shakuntala, trying to comfort her and give her back 
the baby; but he goes on) 

Be slow to love, but yet more slow 

With secret mating! 
With those whose hearts we do not know. 
Loving turns hating. 
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DU8HTANTA (resenting the implication) 

Why do you trust this gu'l, and accuse me of an 
imagmary crime? 

HABITA (right bdow hirrty turning on him sarcastically) 
It would indeed be monstrous to believe 

A girl who never lies! 
Trust rather whose who stvdy to deceive. 
And think it very wise! 

DUSHTANTA 

Aha, my candid friend! Suppose I were to admit 
that I am such a man: what would I get from be- 
traying her? 

HARiTA (with brutal frankness) 
Ruin. 

DUSHTANTA (v>ith cold dignity) 

It is unthinkable, O infallible young Brahman, that 
ruin should fall on Puru's line. 

GAIAVA (Jbrusqudy) 

Why bandy words? We have done our Father's 
bidding. We will return. (To the king, indicating 
Shakuntala) 

Leave her or take her, as you will: 

She is your wife. 
Husbands have power for good or ill 
O'er woman's life. 
Gautami, lead the way! 

SHAKUNTALA (dinging to Gautami imploringly) 
He has abused me shamelessly, and will you desert 
me too? 

GAUTAMI (reproachfully over Shakuntala* s head to Galava) 
Galava, what can the poor girl do, with a husband 
base enough to reject her? 
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GALAVA (harshly, abov$ Shakuntala) 
Self-willed! Do you dare show yet more independ- 
ence? 

DUSHYANTA (angered by this buUying) 
Hermit, why cow the misguided girl? 

HARiTA (trying to be reasonable) 

King, suppose you could not recall your own wife 
— should you then deprive her of just respect? 

DUSHYANTA (turning to Somarata) 

1 ask you: which is the heavier sin? — 

Not knowing if it be craft in her 

Or thoughtlessness in me. 
Should I disown her, or incur 
Fraud and adultery? 
SOMARATA (slowly. Considering) 

Now if this were done. . . . 
DUSHYANTA {throwing himself back on his bench) 

Instruct me, my teacher. 
sOBiARATA (wcightUy) 
Let the woman remain at my house until her child's 
horoscope can be cast. 

DUSHYANTA 

Whythb? 

SOMARATA 

The astrologers have told you your first child would 
be an emperor. If the hermit-girl's baby was bom 
under an imperial star, then welcome her into your 
palace. Otherwise, she must return to her father. 

DUSHYANTA 

It is good advice. 
SOMARATA (touching Shakuntala on the shoulder and 
leading the way off, down right) 
Follow me, my daughter. 
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[Oaviami puis the baby in Shakuntala^s arms, along 
with the veil and other coverings she had taken offy and 
sadly follows Somaraia. The two hermits cross Shar 
kurUala impassively and pass out. 

SHAKUNTALA (looking once tdldly at the king) 
Oh, mother earth, give me a grave! 

[Weeping passionaielyy she goes after the others. 
Dushyanta, troubled^ stares broodingly after her. 

MiTRAVAsu (hesitantly approaching him on his left) 
May it please your Majesty — ? 

DUSHYANTA 

Well, what now? 

(Irritated) On the king all voices call; 
Demands upon him never cease! 
Finds the peasant, sometimes, peace? 
Or is such care the lot of all? 
MITRAVASU (dovbtfuLly) 

From a fisherman, your Majesty, we have just taken 
this ring, with your name upon it. 
DUSHYANTA {tokcs the ring, looks at it, — and springs 
up, calling toildly) 

Shakuntala! Shakuntala! (Distractedly, to the men 
on either side) Go, some one, and bring her back! 
Go! Go! (Several run off, dovm right, and he sits 
back, overwhelmed) Gods! 

MITRAVASU 

Then, please your Majesty, shall the man be put to 
death? 

DUSHYANTA 

What? Who? Release him! — Wait! Here! (Thrust- 
ing his purse into Mitravasu^s hands) Give him my 
piu'se! (Settling back, sofUy) Shakuntala! Sha- 
kuntala! 
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[There is a srjdden distant bid wildly excited outcry^ 
off right. 

VOICES (off right) 
A miracle! A miracle! 

DUBHYANTA (sitting up, listening, apprehensive) 
What does this mean? 

MITRAVASU (down left, by the guards) 
Release him, you! Release the fish-net fellow! It 
is all right, his getting the ring! 

sucHAKA (grudgingly) 
All right, chief. He's a dead man come back to life. 

FISHERMAN (falling on his knees before Mitravasu) 
Master, I owe you my life! 

[MitravaMi*s attention is distracted by the agitated 
reentrance of Somarata, down right, followed by Bhad- 
rasena and the men who had run after Shakuntala. 

SOMARATA (gasping) 
Your Majesty, a wonderful thing has happened! 

DUSHYANTA (fearful and breathless) 
What? 

SOMARATA 

VlThen Kanva's mission had departed, near the Pool 
of the Nymphs, she tossed her arms, bemoaned her 
plight, accused her crushing fate — 

DUSHYANTA 

What then? 

SOMARATA 

When suddenly — 

A heavenly figure, brightening 
Before our eyes like lightning. 
Seized her and vanished straight! 
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DUSHTANTA (with a QCLsp of despair) 

Her mother! (He rises) Somarata, I am over- 
whelmed! (Looking at the ring and all around the 

scene; loWy in deep woe) 
Alas, all memories evaded me! 

I heard the curse even while we were embracing! 

And yet, my stricken heart was madly racing, — 
Had more than half persuaded me! 

Then I denied her, and she cast — 

Oh, arrow that bums me poisonously ! — 

One tear-dimmed glance upon me, and so passed! 
And now the Nymph has rapt her hence from me! 

(Beckoning Somarata up onto the terrace) Conduct 

me — let me rest! 
SOMARATA (going up and letting the king lean on him) 

Follow me, your Majesty. 

[They go ojf, up right and the rest, except the group 

down leftf disappear to either side, 
MiTRAVAsu (suddenly recalled, pulling the Fisherman to 

his feet) Gret up, get up! Here is a reward the king 

was kind enough to give you. It is worth as much 

as the ring. Take it. 
FISHERMAN (taking the purse, speechless with the change 

in his fortunes) Much obliged ! 
JANUKA (surlily) 

He is much obliged to the king — a purse for a 

perch! Just as if he had been taken from the stake 

and put in state on the elephant's back! 
sucHAKA (jpuzded) 

But was it a good turn he did the king? 
JANUKA (seeing the point) 

Some reward! For breaking his Majesty's heart! 
{He looks enviously at the purse. 
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FISHERMAN {eogef to placate them) 
Take half of it, masters, (tendering it, grinning) — 
for those sacrificial flowers you spoke of, if not for 
your good will. 

sucHAKA (heartily) 
Fisherman, you're the best and biggest friend IVe 
got! Come on and let's drink your health! 

JANUKA 

Yes, let's go where they keep it! 

[The three go cheerfully, arm-in-arm, off right. 
Mitraivasu, smiling, goes off left. 

CURTAIN 

Scene HI 
The Palace Gardens in the Moonlight 

The moon shines supposedly from down left, casting 
distinct shadows. The scene is the same except that a 
stone bench, covered with vines, is down left center, and the 
trees look larger and denser, with gauze amidst them, up 
right. 

Menaka, in her light, fluttering draperies, flies down 
(or is discovered tiptoe) at right center. 

MENAKA 

I have left Shakuntala and her son among my sisters, 

the heavenly nymphs, and now I will see what thb 

good king is doing. 

The Lord of heaven commands his strong right arm 

To smite the demon hosts that work us harm, — 

Carry their insolence to heaven's gate. 

And rush on ruin in their devilish hate! 

Indra withholds his thimder till 

Dushyanta's aid may work his will. 
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But since he saw the ring, the loving token 

Of ties his scorn has broken, 
He hates all manly sports: hangs up hb arms. 

And shuns our high alarms. 
Yet he is pleasing even in this divorce; 

I'll hark to his remorse. 
{DiLshyarday accompanied solely by Madhavyay appears 
on the terracCy rear. Menaka draws back into the shad- 
(ms and gauzes of the upper right comer, cammmting 
on him as he stands in the moonlight above her) 
One golden braclet on his meager wrist; 
Lip scorched by sighs. 

And sleepless-redden'd eyes; 

Yet through it all persist 
His undiminished glories, wasting but 
Gaining in brilliance like a diamond cut. 
{Dushyanta slowly walks down center, past her, his 
wan jace earth-bent) 

Sadly his proud head bows. 
Shorn of its royal weight of gems and gold. 

Strange is his mouth and old. 
And dull the eye deep-fallen beneath his brows. 
Yet as he pauses there, in sharp relief, 
(Dushyanta is just across the stage from her) 
His face seems but more finely chiseled by his 

grief. 
No wonder Shakuntala still pines for him, even 
though dishonored. 
DUSHYANTA {raising his head, pointing to the big mango 
at left, and signing to Madhavya to come to his right 
side) Look, my friend: 
No sooner did the darkness lift that clouded memory's 

power. 
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Than the Grod of Love prepared his bow and shot the 

mango flower. 
No sooner did the ring recall my vanished maiden 

dear. 
No sooner do I vainly weep for her, — than Spring 
is here! 
[He moves to the bench^ and siis dejectedly. 
BfADHAVTA {at kis Tight shotdder, sympathetic) 
Yet your grief seems to be felt even by the trees of' 
spring and their creatures. See: 
The mango branches are in bloom, yet pollen does 

not form; 
The song of the nightingale is choked, although the 

nights be warm; 
The amaranth bud has biu'st, and yet its power of 

growth is gone: 
The Love-god timidly puts by the arrow he has drawn ) 
There ! Does that soothe you ? 
DUSHYANTA (toith all the pain in the toorld in the way he 
says **vx)nder*^) 

No; — never can I forget the wonder in her eyes. 
{With passion) 
My heart in sodden lethargy lay sleeping, — 

Heard but in dreams my fawn-eyed love's laments! 
Awakened now, 'tis vigilant with weeping. 
With bitter grief and tears of penitence! 
I treated her with scorn and loathing ever! 

Now o'er her memory my heart will burst! 
A traveler I who scorned the mighty river 

And seeks in the mirage to quench his thirst! 
{Dipping into the mirages of his memory) 
The siris blossom fastened o'er her ear. 
Whose stamens brush her cheek! 
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The lotus chain like autumn moonlight dear 

Upon her bosom meek! 
The flower-strewn bed whereon her body tossed; 
The bracelet fallen from her arm and lost; 
The dear love missive, in the lotus leaf 
Cut with her nails, — can these assuage my grief? 
How can I close my eyes? — I meet her, dreaming! 
Or wake? — To feel her lost past all redeeming! 
How can I bear to see in tears still streaming 
That graceful arch of brows above great eyes. 
Those lips whose humble truth I dared despise?! 
Madhavya, you were not by; but I had told you of 
her — there! 

MADHAVYA {sedously regretful) 

Yes; and you'd also told me it was all foolery, — and 
I, being a fool, believed you! [Bracing up) But 
come, come: Victory to the king! Down with 
grief! The summits shake not, even in a tempest! 
Besides, the recovery of the ring shows what things 
can happen. 

DUSHYANTA {looking at the ring on his finger) 
This ring deserves pity. 

Its faith, like mine, is proved but small: 
It clasped her finger, yet could fall — 
fall from a heaven hard to earn. (Turning to 
Madhavya) When I left the pious grove, forever, she 
wept, and said, "But how long will you remember us, 
dear?'* 

B1A.DHAVYA (gently ^ as Dushyarda stops, lost) 
And then you said — 

DUSHYANTA 

Then I put this ring on her finger, and said to her — 
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MADHAVTA 

Well — what? 

DUSHTANTA 

"Count every day one letter of my name. 

Before you reach the end, desir. 
Will come to lead you to my court's acclaim 

A guide whom I shall send» dear/' 

{Passionatdy to the ring) 

How could you fail to linger 

Upon her dawn-like finger. 

And in the water fall? 
And yet 

Things lifeless know not beauty; 

*Twas I — forgot my duty. 

The sweetest task of all! 

(He falls from the bench upon his knees) Oh, my 

darling, my heart bums with repentance! Take 

pity on me! Let me see you again! How can I 

bear an endless separation? 

As one who wanders in his sleep 

I walked beside a chasm deep 

In strange delusion! Yet have I 

At last awakened, — and for this: 

That I might see the precipice 

Against whose foot I bruis^ lie! 

(Less coherently, with intermittent sobs) 

The planter owes his harvest to the earth. 

Would he repudiate it? 

But I was fated 

To lose by my own fault the son so long awaited 

To whom she had given birth! 

Now when I die no child can take my place 

And make the due oblations to the dead! 
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My fathers' tears mix now with these I shed. 
Mourning the end of Puru's glorious race! 
{Raiving) Oh, was it phantom, madness, dream. 

Or fatal retribution? 
My hopes are sunk, without a gleam 
I feel no absolution! 
The royal line that flowed, a river pure and grand. 
Dies in the childless king, like streams in desert 

sand! 
[He swoons away. Madhavya, in great concern, 
stoops over him. 

BIENAKA 

He swoons. Now I shall rouse him. He shall win 
her back, and his son too, and absolution! I need 
delay no longer. 

[She rises in the air and siDoops like an eagle toward 
Madhavya — or else comes dose behind him in her 
uncanny iridescence — and as he jumps and screams 
and dodges about the stooge she follows him, with an 
intense iris-colored spotlight ever darting, like a magic 
emanation, from her to him. 

BCADHAVYA (o^ he Tuns, ducks, and hides in this or that 
shadow or shrub) Help! Help! 

DUSHTANTA (stirring, reviving) 
It sounds as if Madhavya — 

BCADHAVYA 

Help! Help! 
DUSHTANTA (sitting up, more strongly) 

The Brahman's voice! In fear! 
BiADHAVYA (shrieking) 

Save your friend, O King! 
DUSHTANTA (springing to his feet) 

From what? 
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BiADHAVYA (plunging and cowering at his feet) 
From great danger! 

DUSHTANTA 

Speak plainly, man! (Madhavya chatter s^ is in- 
artimdatef bid jmnts: Dushyanta sees tile ray of light, 
but Menaka herself has disappeared — into the flies, 
or mngs) My privy pleasance is invaded by evil 
creatures! With grief and pain I am so encumbered 
My sins pile up for them unnimibered! 

BiADHAVYA (shuddering) 
Hurry! Hurry! 

DUSHTANTA (louMy and confidently) 
Have no fear, my friend! 

BiADHAVYA (olmost squ£aling) 
No fear?! When something has got me by the back 
of the neck and is trying to break it?! 

DUSHTANTA (looking up, all energy, his face intent and 
hard) Demon! Invisible fiend^ You are proud of 
your magic, but stand still'! 

MENAKA (as the light on Madhavya lessens, gradually 
reappearing) 

O King, — as Indra, king of gods, conmiands, 
Seek foes among the evil powers alone; 

'Gainst them your brows should bend! 
For that fierce frown, let greetings now rtone, 
Fair, to a friend! 

DUSHTANTA (relaxing his threatening aspect, in amaze- 
ment) It is a heavenly nymph! (Menaka walks doum to 
them) Welcome, gracious messenger frc>m the gods! 

BiADHAVTA (scrambling up and putting the king between 
himself and her) Well! She came within an inch of 
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butchering me! I felt like a mouse in the claws of a 
cat! — And you welcome her! 

BfENAKA {after a superior smiley with divine dignity) 
Hear, O King, for what purpose I descend to you. 

DUSHTANTA {stUl ostonished and quite forgetfid of his 
grief) I am all attention. 

MENaKA 

There is a host of demons whom you must over- 
come. 
They call themselves Invincible — the brood of Kala- 
nemi. 
By service to the gods in this, your anguish you 
may numb 
And in the end by penance mend. (Mysteriously) 
Come with me, and obey me! 

DUSHYANTA {bowing) 

I am blissful at the honor which you have shown me. 
But why did you attack Madhavya thus? 

MENAKA 

I will teU you. I saw that you were overpowered by 
your enfeebling grief and acted thus to rouse you; for 
The spurn^ snake will swell his hood; 

Fire blazes when 'tis stirred; 
Brave men are roused to fighting mood 

By some insulting word. 
Go, arm yourself; for you shall smite 

Our foes in battle soon! 
Shadows that veil the day-star's light 

Are scattered by the moon! 

DUSHTANTA 

Friend Madhavya, I must go. 
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BiAX^HAVYA (uudging him) 
No doubt it was some heavenly being like this that 
carried her away. 

DUSHTANTA (strucL^ kindling with hype) 
Her friends told me her mother was one of these. 
\He looks at Menaka intently. 

BCADHAVYA 

Take heart. You will meet her again. 

DUSHTANTA (manfitUy) 
First, I must vanquish the foes of heaven's king! 
Go, tell the minister Pishuna 

His wisdom only shall control 

The kingdom for a time. 
My bow is strung: a distant goal 
Calls me, and tasks sublime! 

Scene IV 
Gold Peak 

Upon white clouds of steam or svrvoTce^ or upon film 
after film of gauze that rises and thins like fog^ an iri- 
descent light plays brilliantly; while high and far sound 
heavenly horns of triumph. 

At the top of the steep pinnacle — perhaps eight feet 
above the floor — a steady golden light picks out more and 
more dearly the forms of Menaka and Dv^hyanta, the 
former flashing silver, the latter in many-detailed martial 
splendor. 

menaka (on his left, indicating the rainbow bdow and 
around them) O King, the glory of your victory is 
being published abroad with colors we nymphs of 
heaven use to make our beauty. 
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Gods guide the stars with reins of light. 
Your deeds upon the clouds to write. 
As on this wind-path sanctified 
And freed from passion's dust we glide. 

DUSHTANTA {deeply) 

That is why serenity pervades me, body and soul! 

But in sooth. 
My victory is Indra's! Can the dawn 
Dispel the dark, save as the strong sun's pawn. 

From whose exhaustless light his lesser light is drawn? 

MENAKA 

The feeling becomes you. 

DUSHTANTA 

TeU me — for when I passed before, I was intent 
on fighting the demons and did not observe this — 
are we among the clouds? 

MENAKA 

Do you not perceive it? Look through them — 
you can see the lower world o'er which you rule. 

DUSHTANTA (looking dotOTif toward upper right) 
Our great height gives it mystery. 
The plains appear to melt and fall 
From mountain peaks that grow more tall. 
The rivers that the mists had hidden 
Unroll their silver scrolls as bidden. 
It seems as if some being threw 
The earth to me, for clearer view! 

MENAKA 

There is a noble loveliness about it. 

DUSHTANTA {ds the lost clouds floot away, looking down 
at the wet rock surface, gleaming gold, thai falls almost 
sheer from his feet to the stage floor) What mountain 
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is this, its flanks sinking into the eastern and into 
the western sea? It drips liquid gold like a cloud 
at sunset! 

MENAKA 

O King, this is Gold Peak of the Fairy Centaurs, 
where resolute ascetics most fully attain to god-like 
powers. Yonder {jpointing off down left) is the 
hermitage of 

The ancient sage, Marichi's son. 

Child of the Uncreated One, 

Father of superhuman life. 
Who dwells austerely here above men's strife. 

DUSHYANTA 

Here is deeper contentment than in heaven. I seem 

plunged in a pool of nectar. I look with awe at 

these hermits' simplicity, amid what they might 

enjoy! 

Their appetites are fed with air 

Where grows whatever fruit's most rare; 

They bathe austerely, though besprent 

With dew that golden lilies scent; 

In luxury, they pray and ponder; 

Keep chaste, where nymphs of heaven wander; — 

They mortify desire and sin 

With things that others fast to win! 

MENAKA {not attempting to explain it) 

The desires of the great aspire high. Wait here, O 
King, till I announce your coming. 

[She goes down the further side of the rocky toward 
the left. 

DUSHYANTA 

Very well. 
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{Starting as he feels his right arm throb — a happy amen) 
I dare not hope for what I pray! 

Why thrill — m vain? 
For heavenly bliss once thrown away 
Turns into pain. 
[He hears the voice of Chaiurihiy off down left. 

CHATURiKA (rem^mstroting with a child) 
Don't! You mustn't be so foolhardy! — Oh, you 
are always the same! 

©USHTANTA {surprised) 

No naughtiness could be stubborn in this spot! 
{Seeing little Bharata come scrambling over the rocks 
toward the foot of the Peak) It is a child, but no child 
in daring! In vain would they restrain him: he 
climbs imperiously hither! 

BHARATA {tuming defiantly at the foot of the Peak) 
Let me alone! I'm going to tame Gold Peak this 
time! 

CHATURIKA {hastening with difficulty after him, followed 
by Sanumati) Naughty boy! Why do you tor- 
ment us so, and worry your poor mother? Your 
vigor must always be mastering something! No 
wonder they call you All-tamer! 

DUSHTANTA {dravdng back shyly, partly out of their sight, 
as the boy begins to climb toward him) 
Why should my heart go out to this boy, as if he 
were my own son? — Oh, my childless state! 

SANUMATI {screaming) 

Your foot will slip on that surface! Don't! 

BHARATA {tuming toward her, part way up) 
Oh, I'm dreadfully scared! 

\jSe makes a face at her, turns back, and climbs care- 
fully but steadily. 
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DUSHTANTA (admiring) 

The boy is a valiant spark 

Which when it grows will bum! 
A seed of fire in the dark 

To splendid flame may turn. 

CHATX7RIKA ((w Bharota pauses, halfway up) 
Now do come down, dear! — and I'll give you a little 
clay bird! 

BHARATA (balancing with his toes in a crevice^ turning and 
putting out one hand, palm up so Dushyanta can see it) 
Where is it? Give it to me now! 

DUSHTANTA (starting) 

Gods! His hand shows the birthmarks of a con- 
queror! 

[The boy laughs, turns back and climbs higher. 

CHATURIKA (tuming desperately to her companion) 
Sanumati, we can't make him stop by talking. Go 
get the toy shakunta-bird in my cottage. 

SANUMATI 

Yes. 

[She goes off quickly, left 

BHARATA (near the top, stopping to wave one hand around) 
Meanwhile, I'll play here! 

CHATURIKA. (screaming) 
Won't you come down? (She sees the king) Oh, 
sb, please tell him not to climb any higher! 

DUSHTANTA (coming forward, sitting on the pinnacle and 
leaning down to reach the boy a hand) 
Let him try! My heart goes out to this wilful child. 
Brave little teeth in smiling trust! 
Bold, babyish commands! — 
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A father loves the very dust 
Upon his children's hands. 
(As Bharata takes his hand) Oh, little son of a great 
sage! 
CHATXTBiKA. (os much as to say **his life is more importarU 
than you think**) 

But, sir, he is not the son of a hennit! 
DUSHTANTA (smiling) 
So it would seem; but in this spot I suspected noth- 
ing other. (Bharata reaches the top^ and allows Dush- 
yanta to draw him onto his knee as he says to himself) 
It makes me thrill to touch the boy. 

The stranger's son, to me unknown! 
What measureless joy his heart must fill — 

That man who calls this child his own! 
[He draws off Bharata* s amidety to examine ii. 
CHATUKEKA (not noticing this) 
Wonderful! Wonderful! 

DUSHYANTA 

Why do you say that, mother? 

CHATUmELA 

I am astonished to see how much the boy looks like 
you, sir. Besides, he takes to you as though he be- 
longed! 
DUSHYANTA (fondling the childy who evidently likes him) 
Mother, if he is not the son of a hermit, what is his 
family? 

CHATURIKA 

Of the line of Piu^. 
DUSHYANTA (starting) 

Of my — ? Then could — (Repressing the hope^ to 
Chaturika) Perhaps some former king, turned 
hermit, has won his way to this heavenly height? 
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CHATURIKA 

No, the boy's mother was related to a nymph, and 
she bore her hither where her son might grow divine. 

DUSHTANTA 

Ah! Hope! — Dare I? (Aloud) What was the 
name of the good king whose wife she was? 

CHATURIKA 

Who would speak his name? He rejected his true 
wife! 
DUSHYANTA (in great suppressed excitement) 
All this does point to me! But {hugging Bharata)^ 
he is so big! Yet shall I ask him for his mother's 
name? — No, it were wrong, when she may be 
another's wife! 

[His vacillations are cut short by Sanumati^s re- 
entrance with a toy bird of painted clay, 

BANUMATi {calling as she comes) 

Look, All-tamer! Here is the bird, the shakunta! 

Isn't the shakimta lovely? 
BHARATA {looking about) 

Where is mamma? 
CHATURIKA. {to Dushyanta^ laughing) 

It sounded like her name. He loves his mother. 
DUSHYANTA {too overjoycd to prevent him from slipping 

away) His mother's name is Shakuntala! 
BHARATA {clambering doum) 

I like that shakunta! 
CHATURIKA {olamted) 

Oh, the amulet is not on his wrist! 

DUSHYANTA 

Don't be anxious. {Holding it up) I drew it off to 
look at. 
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BOTH WOMEN (exclaiming) 
He has touched it! 

[They cross their hands on their bosoms and look at 
each other breathless. 

SANXJMATI 

That is a holy amulet. He grows fast, wearing it. 
And no one can possibly take it from him but his 
mother — or his father! 

DUSHTANTA (standing up with a great cry of joy) 

Then welcome to my hopes fulfilled at last! 

\He springs or slides down after the boy. 

CHATUKEKA 

Come, Sanumati! — Shakuntala! We must go and 
tell her! 

{The two women almost run, off left. 

BHARATA (shoking off Ihishyanta^s embrace) 
Let me go. I want to see my mother. 

DUSHTANTA 

We will go to her together, and give her joy, my son. 

BHARATA (letting him take his right hand but looking up 
at him sharply) 
Dushyanta is my father, not you. 

DUSHTANTA (with a joyous smile) 

You show I am right by contradicting me. 

[Shakuntala enters, left, very plainly and dunly 
dressed, with her hair in one long braid. The two 
women are barely visible in the wings behind her. 

SHAKUNTALA (as she enters — hw, breathless, doubtful) 
I have heard, but I do not trust my own happiness. 

DUSHTANTA (startled with her appearance^ in tearful joy) 
It is she! It is Shakimtala! 
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The pale, worn face, the careless dress, 

The single braid. 
Show her still true, me pitiless, — 
The long vow paid! 
[ShakunUda looks at him doiibtfvUy and puts out 
her hands for Bharata to come and be protected from 
htm, 

BHARATA (ds he Qocs to hcT^ in wonder) 
Mother, he's a man that belongs to other people, 
and he calls me his son! 

DUSHTANTA 

My darling, the cruelty I showed you has turned to 
happiness! Will you not recognize me? 

SHAKUNTALA 

Oh, my heart, believe it! 

DUSHTANTA 

Black madness flies: light foUows soon! 
The loving star draws to the moon. 

SHAKUNTALA (going down on her knee before him^ trying 
to ntter the customary salutation) 
Victory to the king, victo — 

DUSHTANTA (raising her as the tears choke her^ and holding 
her sobbing to his breast) 

The tears would choke you, sweet, in vain. 

Victory crowns me, that I see 
Your pale and faithful lips, which deign 
Still to recall that one day's ecstasy! 

BHARATA (behind her, pulling at her dress) 
Who is he, mother? 

SHAKUNTALA (weeping) 
Ask fate, my child. 
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DUSHYANTA (comforting her) 

Dear, graceful wife, forget: 

Let the sin vanish 
Strangely did madness fret. 

Reason to banish! 
What most they love 

Blind men mistake. 
The jasmine of the grove 

Deeming a snake! 
[She stops weeping, and he kneels to her. 

SHAKUNTALA 

Rise, dear husband. Surely it was some old sin of 
mine that broke my happiness — though it has 
turned again to happiness. Otherwise how could 
you, dear, have acted so? You are so kind ! (Humbly 
kissing her handy the king rises) But what brought 
back the memory of your suffering wife? 

DUSHYANTA (choked now in his turn and nearly speechless) 
I will tell you when I have quite plucked out the 
dart of my remorse. 

SHAKUNTALA (spying the ring) 
My husband, it was the ring! 

DUSHYANTA (mastering his emotion) 
Yes: when a miracle recovered it, my memory of you 
and of Durvasas' curse returned. 

SHAKUNTALA 

Thai was why it was so impossible for me to win 
your confidence! 

DUSHYANTA 

Yes, 'twas the curse that banished thee. 

Clouding my memory 
As when a mirror is tarnished. This 
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Rebumished it — brought back the imaged bliss 

I had been doomed to miss. 
Now {trying to put it back on her finger) let the vine 
receive her flower, as earnest of her union with the 
tree! 

SHAKUNTALA 

I do not trust it. I would rather you wore it. 

[In a flxish of silvery Menaka reappears on the pin- 
nacle above them. 

BIENAKA (high and ringing) 
I congratulate you, O King, on reunion with your 
wife and on seeing the face of your son! Now I will 
fly through the air with you, and carry the pleasant 
tidings to holy Kanva: how Durvasas' curse has 
come to an end, how Dushyanta recovered his 
memory, and has taken Shakimtala and her child 
to himself. 

DUSHYANTA {vnth foce turned to her, high on his right) 
My desires bear sweeter fruit because fulfilled 
through a friend. Was not this upshot known to 
you from the first? 

MENAKA 

What is hidden from us? 
DUSHYANTA {turning from her, gazing into ShakurdakCs 
eyes and then down at his boy) 

What bliss can be more? Yet may this prayer be 
fulfiUed: 

May I live to see throughout my realm 

Justice and wisdom at the helm. 

And may God mark our faith on earth. 

And make us free from all rebirth! 

CURTAIN 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE Fast-night-play was a form of medieval 
drama typically German, yet in essentials not 
distinct from the Gothic farce of France in the fifteenth 
century. It had its name (just as the Miracles in Eng- 
land were called Corpus Christi plays) from the oc- 
casion on which it was performed, — the night before 
Ash Wednesday, the last night of Carnival. On that 
night, when festivities were forward in many German 
homes, bands of young 'prentices rollicked from door 
to door, sending in a herald to the company and fol- 
lowing him, sometimes with apologies, in a procession 
of fantastically costumed clowns, each telling his mis- 
adventures in love, or of pilgrims doing penance for 
strange sins, such as preferring sour beer to rich wine, 
or merely of revelers, each giving some far-fetched 
reason why he must appear in blue. Then might 
follow a mock trial, in which the peasants of the coun- 
try outside the city walls were belabored with heavy- 
handed satire, or a scene from legend or romance, and 
at the end a dance, — sometimes a sword dance with 
acrobatic feats and skillful fencing. Refreshment, 
occasionally a purse, was the performers' recompense, 
and with a farewell speech by their herald they were 
off to the next hospitable mansion. 

Especially in Nuremberg was this the practice; the 
manuscripts found in other German cities are often 
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echoes of Nuremberg originals. From 1450 onwards 
the type can there be traced, growing more dramatic 
and drawing on wider fields of fiction or observation 
as it grew. The influence of Patdin — high-water 
mark of farce — is noticeable; the signs of Boccaccio 
and other tale-tellers from Italy are not absent; and 
after 1517 (though not so much in Nuremberg as else- 
where) the questions raised by Luther are a frequent 
subject; but not the cheats of townsfolk, nor naughty 
stories, nor politics and religion was the favored 
ground, but still the peasantry. Quack doctors trick- 
ing and torturing dull boors; the itinerant student 
wheedling and swindling them; quarrels and beatings 
and crass love-making by grotesque rustics (often 
with huge false noses) ; and jests and anecdotes trans- 
ferred to country life and dramatized with an un- 
friendly mordancy, — this is the conmionest material. 
The plays grow longer, though few surpass half an 
hour's playing-time, and the herald's speeches, even 
the dance, are sacrificed to drama. Occasionally an 
outdoor stage is used, a serious piece precedes the 
little farce, schoolboys or choir boys, not rude appren- 
tices, enact them, with learned allusion, biblical and 
classical reference, and detailed closing morals. On 
the other hand, the number of characters shrinks, and 
each participant is more carefully observed and char- 
acterized. An explanatory monologue opens the play, 
the actors enter and exit instead of keeping certain 
stations in full view throughout, the rhymes of the 
dialogue are interlocked, each speaker finishing the 
couplet begun by his predecessor, and a great freedom 
of time and place, a widely ranging action, become 
the usual practice. Coarse, elementary and amateur- 
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ish, the fully developed type yet has a charm, a comic 
vigor and rude freshness, that may appeal to-day. 

Hans Sachs, the cobbling Master-singer, is the 
acknowledged master of this form as well. Often he 
turned the same stuff to account, now as a FastnactU- 
spiely now as a master-song, and anon, again, as a 
Schwank, or tale for laughter. His earliest plays, 
composed at his return to Nuremberg after his wander- 
years, are dated 1517, but most of them were written 
in the 1550's, before and after his sixtieth year. In 
him we first encounter the audacity to treat and satirize 
the biffgher life, the ways of his own fellows, and to 
make much of marital infidelity, in crudely misogynic 
style. He is at his best when treating matter and 
types he has himself observed: romantic and mythical 
subjects often find him weak and helpless. 

In the specimen of his work here translated he 
shines, not merely because it is in the main line of 
development, a peasant farce, but because he draws all 
three characters so shrewdly, so individually, from 
original experience. The plot is clean, th^ fooling 
silly but simple, the handling direct and unsuspectedly 
full of comic points on which the wary player may 
seize. Written for skiUful amateurs, acting without 
scenery in the most intimate relation with their audi- 
ences, well ordered, well balanced, and uproariously 
funny, it is predestined fare for oui' Little Theaters,^ 
and needed no adaptation beyond a very slight abridg- 
ment to fit successfully upon the tiny stage of our Smith 
College Theater Workshop. From our experience 

1 It has in fact, as I learn too late, already appeared as The 
Scholar Bound to Paradise, translated by Bayard Quincy Morgan, in 
The Playbook, Madison, Wisconsin, for October, 1918. 
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there it may be said that only by degrees, in rehearsal, 
does the laugh-value of each line appear. Each line 
should be treated as a unit, inflected and delivered by 
itself. The uneven meter, the quaint diction, the 
artificial or naive rhyme, as well as the obvious jokes 
and subtler double meanings, are part of the fun. And 
grotesque exaggeration in make-up and acting is neces- 
sary for the peasants; quiet comic art befits only the 
Student. Played up to the hilt, deliberately and 
pointedly, it is practically certain to delight, trivial 
though it seem. 



STAGING 

THE whole production should be simple, not to 
say amateurish. The scenery need be no more 
than two cloths or curtains, painted crudely though 
with primitive charm and pleasant colors. The 
material known as fabrikona, which may be had at 
interior decorators' and is already primed for paint, 
or that called flax canvas, which must be primed before 
coloring, will give the cretonne-like buff background 
that best suits the humor of the setting; but ordinary 
unbleached muslin, properly "sized," does very well 
if the painter remembers to mix enough glue with his 
paint. Halfway up-stage one draw curtain (its wire 
masked by a sky border) represents a slough, painted 
on the bottom two or three feet only, with sedge and 
stagnant pools and bog clumps, stretching away to a 
gorse-covered moor on the horizon. This, when open, 
masks the wings of the deeper set. It is closed but 
briefly, once, in the course of the action. 

The permanent back-scene, behind it, shows the 
cottage of a well-to-do peasant, with an open doorway 
in the middle, cut in the cloth, and stiffened behind 
with a wooden frame, and no windows. It should cover 
the whole surface, its steep, thatched roof touching 
the top batten. A stone step with a corresponding 
platform for the cottage floor within the doorway, and 
a few properties — bulky bundle, moldy wallet, stock- 
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ing full of small coin, spurs and cudgel, and perhaps 
milk pails suspended from a yoke — are all the ac- 
cessories required. The light is white or gray and 
may grow dim and misty toward the end. The song 
the Wife sings, first lugubriously and later gaily, 
should be set to a folk-tune at least as old as 1550, or 
perhaps, as at Smith College, to Schumann's whimsical 
" To Gade," a refrain on the notes G, A, D, E. 

Keep everything small scale and intimate, however 
buffooned, for this is emphatically a Little Theater play. 



CHARACTERS 

The Fabmeb, a big boor, his face hard, deep-lined, intent, 
grasping, with close-set eyes, protruding red nose, 
and wide mouth wanting several teeth. He wears 
loose, mud-stained high boots over tights, a thick 
jerkin with belt and wallet, a hood framing and nar- 
rowing his face, and a narrow hat,*.high at the back, 
projecting in a long vizor over his forehead, — all 
in dun browns, grays, and greens. 

His Wife, a round-faced, round-figured woman in 
billowing petticoats and loose bodice, with a volumi- 
nous round headdress of white crinoline. Her vacant 
blue eye, her vapidly smiling mouthy express an 
affectionate but idiotic soul: even her cowlike, roll- 
ing walk is bland. 

The Student, a limber rogue, small for a man, in 
simple, tight-fitting, travel-worn garments, a purse 
at his belt, a feather in his cap, and, in the original, 
a "yellow net" about his neck which seems to 
identify him as one of the young fellows wandering 
from one university to another, living by their wits, 
who were such a picturesque part of later medieval 
society; at any rate the Wife speaks of this peculiar 
neckerchief to her husband, the Husband in turn to 
the "silly oaf" he meets in the slough, who has hid- 
den it with care along with the bundle as soon as he 

saw himself pursued. Reference to it has been 
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omitted from the ensuing text. The Student is 
quick, a ready actor, and not in the least idealized: 
one sympathizes with him, yet realizes that his 
thoughts center on his animal needs and (for all his 
chance acquaintance with Pegasus) ^ deal little with 
scholarly things. 

^ In the original, Grane, the flying horse of the Valkyr, Brynhild. 
Though many Americans would catch this reference, many more will 
recognise Pegasus, of whom the Student might equally well have heard 
or read. 
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FROM PARADISE 

Before and during the slow rise of the curtain, the voice 
of the Wife is heard in simple song. 

THE WIFE (tearfuUy, with ludicrous breaks and intervals) 
Feasant maiden, love is bright: 
He may come to thee to-night! 
Peasant maiden, love is sweet: 
He may kneel before thy feet! 
Peasant wife, put love away! 
He cares not for thee to-day. 

(The song stops with the suggestion of a sob. The Wife 

appears in the doorway, back center, wipes her eyes, 

sobs again, leans against the jamb, and sighs deeply, 

her gaze far away) 

Heigho, how many sighs I do heave, 

When-as over times long past I grieve! 

Then my first man was still alive. 

{Sniffing) 

Our love so throve, nothing else could thrive! 

He was a simple and pious wight. 

With him died all my sweet delight. 

However another man won me o'er! 

He is far from like my first: so dour. 

So bent on wealth, so scrimping and mean. 

By him my mirth and good cheer are but teen! 
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God bless the old man who was so friendly! 

Could I but return it him now — 

{Starting a little and crossing herself) — reverently! 

[The Wandering Student comes in from {he rights 
sees hety doffs his cap and hows low, . 

THE STUDENT 

Ah, kind dame! Prithee, let me commend 

Myself to your alms, and for no by-end: 

For many an art have I conned in books. 

And {with an irdvmaie wink) in Venusberg I have 

hugged the nooks 
And watched thence many a lusty wooing! 
{She smiles dovm at him. He strikes a 'posefor her) 
A scholar am I, the wide world viewing; 
A stroller — left Paris but three days since — 

THE WIFE {starting^ and stepping dovm to him excitedly) 
What, what? Left Paradise? — Come you thence? 
Dear sir! One thing I must ask you at once: 
Lately — {wiping her eyes again, and sniffing) within 

thfe last twelve months — 
My husband died. Did you see him there? 
So honest and good he was, I could ne'er 
Misdoubt but he went to Paradise! 

THE STUDENT (striking a thoughifid attitudey finger to 
forehead, and eyeing her under his brows) 
Among so many, to recognize 
Your man, good wife, — say, how was he dressed? 

THE WIFE {innocently eager) 
I can tell you forthright all he possessed: 
A blue hat on, and a winding-sheet 
Not quite of the best — the grave to cheat — 
Nought else, if I must admit the truth. 
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THE STUDENT (having abashed her by showing surprise at 

such a niggardly costume^ follows up his idea) 

Ah, my good dame! He was micouth! 

He goes about there without boots, 

Breeches, or smock, — or substitutes! 

As queer as he was laid in earth! 

Cock his hat as he may, or girth 
. (with a graphic gesture) 

His shroud around him, — when others feast 

He stays outside, penniless, fleeced. 

Lingering there with longing eyes. 

Living on alms the rest despise, — 

Dirty and wretched beyond expression! 
THE WIFE (moved to tears) 

Ah, husband! Art in such depression? 

Hast not a penny for a bath? 

Now, woe is me for thy stony path! 

Alas! Good sir! — But (getting an idea)^ oblige me 
twice: 

Wend you a{iain to Paradise? 
THE STUDENT (nodding reassuringly) 

To-morrow I start, and if nought delays. 

Thither I win in thirteen days. 
THE WIFE (beseechingly) 

Oh, would you carry me something to him? 

My new man's wealth is not so slim. 
THE STUDENT (starting and glancing about for the new 

husband) 

Gladly, good wife; but haste! make it trim! 

THE WIFE 

Pardon me, just a minute, while 
I bundle up my little pile! 
{She disappears into the cottage. 
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THE STUDENT 

Good, simple soul! Just right for me! 
(Rubbing his hands) 
Money and clothes for the legatee! 
(Glancing about again apprehensively) 
But I must toddle ^ before he comes: 
He might bequeath me scantier sums! 
It's best to be heir to a dead man's cnmibs! 

[The Wife reappears with a bundle in one hand and 
a moldy leather wallet in the other. She has difficulty 
telling which is which as she talks. 

THE WIFE 

Now be a good messenger, kind sir! 

These twelve red guldens I transfer 

To him, that I've long kept buried away 

In my cowshed against a troublous day; 

(The Student transfers the coins to his own purse and 

gives back the old wallet) 

And take this bundle to him too: 

Therein are hosen, shirt and shoe, 

And a coat of stuff that will suffice 

For that far land of Paradise! 

His purse I send (giving back the same wallei)^ and 

his long knife, 
(the Student cauiiou^sly^ for fear of ihe knife, arranges 
the pack on his shovMers) 
And tell him that next time his fond wife 
Will have laid up more goods and gold 
To keep him clear of hunger and cold, — 
(unping her eyes again) 
For he's still the dearest of the twain! 

1 Sachs' word, trollen, has just the same effect as our slang toddle. 
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THE STUDENT (cheering her up) 

Oh, how will I gladden him — full fain! — 

That now on a holiday he too 

May drink and game as the others do! 

THE WIFE 

How long, good sir, must you be away 
Before you can bring me word of him, pray? 

THE STUDENT (hastily) 
Oh, I can't come this way again soon! 
(Explaining) 
'Tis a hard road — seldom opportune! 

THE WIFE (tearful again) 
Alas! then his money may shortly fail! 
No bath, no sport, no meat nor ale! 
He'll have to beg for it all again! 
(Brightening up as she thinks of something) 
But when we are done with threshing, then 
I can soon hoard up a little more 
And hide it under the cowshed floor 
From my near ^ husband, as before. 
(To the Student y contentedly y putting a coin in his hand) 
Look: take this taler for your pay. 
And greet my husband lovingly, pray! 

[WUhmU more delay the Student bows to her and 
makes ojf, left. She sings happily the same song as at 
the beginning. The Farmer^ her husband^ enters rights 
stooped and intent, goes into the house and returns with 
a stocking heavy with small coin. 

THE FABMER (noticing her, pausing in the door) 
Dame, thou art merry. Prithee tell 
What hath so pleased thee. What befell? 

^ "Near" in our sense of niggardly, as well as its usual meaning. 
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THE WIFE {affectionately in her pleasure) 

Ah, husband dear, rejoice with me! 

Good hap have I to tell to thee! 
THE FARMER {wUh surly kindUness) 

Who hit the bull's-eye this time, eh? 
THE WIFE {beginning to realize the miraculous nature of 

her news) 

Oh, how shall.I the marvel say? 

A stitolling scholar, to still my sighs. 

Came by here out of Paradise! 

There he had seen my former man, — 

And swears that he is poorer than 

The meanest, without shirt or shoes 

Or money, — nothing he can use 

But hat and sheet! Think! -H^nothing save 

What we thrust with him iniflie grave! 
THE FARMER {loith a grim smile) 

Wouldst thou not send him something fit? 
THE WIFE {surprised at the suggestiony from, him; accept- 
ing it eagerly) 

Oh, husband dear, I did! 

{Her husband starts violently, clutching the stocking like 

a bludgeon, but controls himself; and she goes on, quite 

unaware) To wit. 

The old coat, hosen, shirt and shoon, 

And a bit of money, as a boon, 

I gave the student to take him soon. 
THE FARMER {crisply, losing no time in pa^ssion) 

Right well bethought; but whither went 

The man by whom thy gifts were sent? 
THE WIFE {pointing left, but also toward the nether regions) 

He took the downward road. He hies 

With speed thereby to Paradise. 
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THE FARMER {biting his words oiU) 

Not with so marked a speed, I trust, 

But I can catch him, as I must! 

(Checking any possible protest on her part with sarcasm 

she cannot perceive) 

Thou gav'st him far too little money 

For thy dead husband's alimony! 

He cannot well live long therewith! 

Gro, have the fast horse saddled forthwith 

(she starts lumberingly off left) 

And I will gallop after him 

And give him ten more groschen grim! 

[She does not notice the last wordy or see the ominous 

swing of the stocking which accompanies its vtterance. 
THE WIFE (turning back to him, vacuously graiefvl) 

Dear husband, thanks that thou tak'st not ill 

My love for my former husband still! 

For thy goodness to him will I pay thee back: 

After thy soul too will I send a pack — 
THE FARMER (dmost exploding) 

Enough of babble and prattle for now! 

The stranger may be lost in the slough! 

Go get some fellow to saddle my horse! 

(The Wife scurries out, left. The Farmer runs in and 

out of the housCy getting his spurs, putting them on, 

looking for his horse, etc., talking bitterly all the 

while) 

Ach, lieber OoU, what a wife I cherish! 

Her like is not in all our parish! 

In soul, in sense — in body perforce — 

Innocent! Idiot! — Drinks discourse 

From any smart stroller and gives him things 

To take to her husband, dead two springs! 
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I'll ride till I catch him, and beat him well. 

And flat to the ground I will him fell. 

And get back from him both garb and gold! 

Once home again with them, I'll not withhold 

Two fists from her face, but blacken her eyes 

Till to her folly she testifies! 

Else verily she'll be my undoing! 

Whatever possessed me to her wooing? 

Now I must curse what I then did beg. 

I would she had gotten St. Urban's plague! 
THE WIFE {returning from lefty in high spiriia) 

The horse is ready! Mount! Away! 

And God bestead thee through the day! 

[He runs off. She resumes her happy diUy^ and 

goes into the house. The curtain with the slough painted 

on it closes before her. 
THE STUDENT (entering from right) 

T faith, my luck is kind to-day! 

Upon good booty still I stray. 

(He takes the heavy pack from his shoulder and weighs 

it in his hand) 

This will last me the winter through. 

These simple goodies are all too few 

(vnth an appreciaiive backward glance) 

Who conunission a man to Paradise! 

(Looking off rights he starts, drops the bundle, and 

peers off under his hand) 

But 'ware the steed that yonder flies 

After me fast o'er swamp and slough! 

If it be not he, 'tis a fiend, I vow. 

He has sent to harry me! Pack, lie there! 

(He tucks the pack under the bottom of the curtain) 

He shall not know me by what I bear! 
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{Peering off again) 

Ah-ha! He is bogged! He must needs dismount. 

Now, muin! and oafish! and he'll account 

Me a poor boor hunting a silly duck. 

[He stands staring dovmisKly all around. The 
Farmery angrier than ever^ enters^ right, peering 
intently off left. 
THE FARMER (offhand) 

How now, little fellow? 

THE STUDENT {stupidly) 

Luck! 

THE FARMER Good luckl 

Hast thou seen one hereabouts run full tilt 

With back bowed under a pack of guilt? 
THE STUDENT {vaguely) 

Ya — just now — over yonder. — Ran — 

iyery graphicaUyy though stupidly) 

PufiP, pant, sweat, snort! — like under a ban I 

{Nodding) 

You'll catch him in the furze {waring vaguely left) 
over there. 
THE FARMER {savagely) 

Now on mine oath, it was he for fair! 

{He crosses and turns) 

Good little fellow, look to my horse. 

I must go on foot through yonder gorse. 

I'll find the rogue, and give him one 

He'll rue as far as he can run, — 

And he'll never get to confess it either. 

THE STUDENT 

I have to wait — no short time neither — 

For a holy man to pass by here. 

I'll watch your mount till you come — no fear! 
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THE FARMER 

I'll give you a kreutzer in return. 
Be careful now — 

[WithoiU a backward glance he goes, stepping warily 
in the hog. 

THE STUDENT 

I'll gladly earn — 
{seeing the Farmer is out of earshot) 
A horse from thee! 
{WiOi a snap of the fingers and a cut-up) 

Fair Fortune, thanks! 
And ease to ye, my weary shanks! 
She (thumb to the right) let me have warm goods and 

gold. 
He (fhumb to the left) leaves tired me his horse — to 

hold! — 
Seeing that I'm a little man 
And fain to help me all he can. 
Good sooth, they're a kind-hearted couple! 
And faith (peering after him, left)^ he had best be 

quick and supple 
Now, for he treads a treacherous bog! 
The fellow he hunts for, all agog. 
May follow him to Paradise 
And take a bundle thither twice! 
(He puUs out the bundle again) 
Well, I must hence. Should he come back. 
He'd thwack me black, and sack my pack! 
Now on my Pegasus I'll rise 
Till I reach the Inn that is Paradise 
Where fat roast fowls in the firelight glow, — 
And (vrUh a jaunty farewell wave to the left) 

leave him to moil in the muck below! 
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[He goes off, right. The curtain is iravm again, re- 
vealing the Wife in the cottage dooVy perhaps with the 
yoke on her back for her milk pails. 

THE WIFE (peering off left) 
Ach! How long my husband has been gone! 
I fear he lost his way upon 
The moor, and my first dear must go 
Without the coins he would bestow. 
The mist is thick upon the slough. 
'Tis time I went to milk my cow. 
[She disappears into the house. The Farmer enters 
slowly and wearily, left, looking about for his horse. 

THE FARMER (giving up his last hope — that it had run 
away horns) 

Ods-bodykins! It didn't come home. 
He rode it away! (Beating his head) O silly coxcomb! 
The earth ne'er saw such a simple dunce! 
The rogue got money and clothing once 
But the second time my fastest horse! 
My wife, whom I'd meant without remorse 
To beat for her guUibility 
Is proved a lesser fool than me! 
What shall I say to her now? What can — ? 

THE WIFE (reappearing) 
How? On foot? Didst thou find the man? 
Gav'st him the money? 

THE FARMER (stumbUngly) 

He was tired; 
The way was long, he said, and mired; 
So, that he bring thy husband quick. 
In Paradise, what thou didst pick, 
I added on the horse thereto, 
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And he will give that to him too. 
Was it well done? 

THE WIFE {throwing her arms around his neck) 

Oh, treasure mine! 
I never guessed thee so benign! 
If God should smnmon thee to-night, 
Soon wouldst thou see how I'll requite 
Thy generous help! I'll send thee there 
Whatever thou might 'st wish to wear, 
And keep back nought of all I own — 
Cow, goose, or sow! Thou'dst well be shown 
What faith was mine, both fore and aft! 

THE FARMEB (disengaging himself; drily) 
Wife, say no more, and watch for craft. 
Keep close such sacred things as these. 

THE WIFE (Jubilantly) 
Nay, the whole parish knows and agrees! 

THE FARMER (much Startled) 
Eh? Who told them of it so quick? 

THE WIFE 

Why, before thou hadst reached yon rick (^pointing 

left) 
I had told them all from beginning to end: 
What to my husband I would send. 
With all respect, to Paradise. 
And everybody was so nice — 
Laughed aloud and made sport with me! 

THE FARMER {<yut of temper) 
Of thee, thou devil's devotee! 
Dear God, what a wench it is to bilk! 
{Recovering himself; kindiy) 
Go in and set me a sup of milk. 
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THE WIFE (stiU gay and affectionate) 
Straightway! Come soon, dear husband mine! 

[She bounces into the house. Her husband ddsps 
his head, 

THE FARMER 

Well can that man at his luck repine 
Who is yoked to such a wife! — 'Tis for me 
To keep her in harness, to oversee 
And set her right when her fool feet trip, — 
Mine, too, out of the stirrup may slip! 
He who lets fall the shuttlecock 
May find himself a laughing-stock. 
(Gradually losing his character and speaking directly to 
the audience for the author) 
Folly in folly must find excuse 
If married folks are to live in truce 
And the bonds of wedlock not show cracks, — 
Which is the warning, and wish, of Hans Sachs.^ 

Anno M.D.L. 

Vin. October 

1 "V^th such a signature in rhyme, and such a date^ as this, Sachs 
closes nearly all his Shrovetide plays. 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE story of Antony and Cleopatra was a favorite 
tragic subject from the beginning of the Renais- 
sance. A large number of Italian and French trage- 
dies, modeled in form and style upon Seneca, the late 
and wholly literary Roman author, and therefore little 
suited to acting, were composed in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries upon this theme, and some were 
translated into English. Uninfluenced by these, draw- 
ing on North's vivid translation of Plutarch and 
writing for the incomparably flexible stage of his Globe 
theater, Shakespeare in 1607 created his epic drama, 
a vast picture of decadent Rome and heroic degrada- 
tion, lit up with the richest and subtlest of all his 
portraits of women. Its scope was too inclusive, its 
demands too exacting, for it to retain great public 
favor during the following thirty-flve years when the 
drama was going indoors, preferring artificial light and 
the laudation of choice spirits to the generous Eliza- 
bethan air; and after perspective scene-painting and 
French literary standards came in with the king in 
1660, "Antony and Cleopatra" never was performed.^ 
Of Shakespeare's tragedies, "Hamlet" and "Othello," 
with their unified plots, interior and nocturnal scenes, 
were the favorites of the Restoration Age. 

1 Versions of it were produced, with little success, in 1759 by Garrick; 
by Kemble (combined with All For Love), 1813; by Macready, 1833; 
and by Phelps in 1850. This last was successful, and revivals have 
been more frequent since. 
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Of that Age the dramatist par excellence was Dryden, 
and while he was not untouched by the current ad- 
miration for French theory and accomplishment in 
tragedy, he was yet (as will presently be shown) not 
blinded by this to the extent of English drama's debt 
to Shakespeare. In the midst of his "Heroic Plays" 
that strove to commingle the rhymed sentiment of 
Comeille and the spectacular sensationalism of British 
taste under the Stuarts, he took pains to adapt to the 
new resources of his theater several of Shakespeare's 
neglected works; and when the "heroic" vein was 
eidiausted and Lee's "Rival Queens" showed that the 
public was now prone to rate blank verse and Eliza- 
bethan activity above frozen rhetoric and mere rant, 
he drew from "Antony and Cleopatra" the tragedy 
which he himself afterwards counted his best and which 
has been recognized as the best example of Restoration 
taste, — "All For Love." 

"For my part," he says in his Preface, "I desire to 
be tried by the laws of my own coimtry, for it seems 
unjust to me that the French should prescribe here, 
till they have conquered. It is in nicety of manners 
that the excellence of French poetry consists: their 
heroes are the most civil people breathing, but their 
good breeding seldom extends to a word of sense; all 
their wit is in their ceremony; they want the genius 
that animates our stage; and therefore 'tis but neces- 
sary, when they cannot please, that they should take 
care not to offend. But as the civilest man in the 
company is commonly the dullest, so these authors, 
while they are afraid to make you laugh or cry, out of 
pure good manners make you sleep. Though their 
models are regular, they are too little for Enj^ish 
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tragedy, which requires to be built in a larger compass. 
Of this play the fabric is regular enough, and the 
unities of time, place and action more exactly observed 
than perhaps the English theater requires: particu- 
larly, the action is so much one that it is the only one 
of the kind without episode or underplot, — every 
scene of the tragedy conducing to the main design, and 
every act concluding with a turn of it. In my style I 
have professed to imitate the divine Shakespeare, not 
copying him servilely (words and phrases must of 
necessity receive a change in succeeding ages; but 'tis 
almost a miracle that much of his language remains 
so pure) yet I hope I may affirm, and without vanity, 
that by imitating him I have excelled myself through- 
out the play." 

Thus, in the very year when French classical tragedy 
reached its supreme achievement in Racine's "Ph^dre" 
(to which Dryden elsewhere in his Preface refers as an 
extreme example of "good manners — with a ven- 
geance '*)» English independence was asserted and 
made good with a play that held the stage until a 
century ago, that is, for one hundred and fifty years. 
The "classic" influence is of course, strongly marked 
for one who comes to it from Shakespeare, but to a 
Frenchman the English breadth and freedom — 
especially in the language which sometimes attempts 
to rival Shakespeare's most wonderful eflPects with the 
poetry of conmion words — is no less obvious. Would 
a French Antony venture to tell Cleopatra that "Caesar 
stepped in and with a greedy hand plucked the green 
fruit ere the first blush of red," or, for that matter, 
bid her, in the opposite, "heroic" strain, "Suppose 
me come from the Phlegraean plains, where gasping 
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giants lay, cleft by my sword, and mountain tops, 
pared oflf, each other blow, to bury those I slew"? 
Though it is so classical that could Bernhardt have 
acted Dryden's Cleopatra, everything she did most 
perfectly might have found place, whereas in each 
multitudinous part of Shakespeare's serpent of old 
Nile, no actress, living or dead, could shine with equal 
luster; yet for aU the simplicity, sentimentaUty, and 
"regularity" of his characters and plot, Dryden ap- 
proaches near to Shakespeare's throne. 

On the poetical side, an opportunity of direct com- 
parison is here oflFered by the inclusion of many of 
Shakespeare's best lines, distinguished by brackets, in 
the following text, after Antony's death. It was in 
the final scene that Dryden most closely followed 
his master: his first four acts, full of incidental 
imitations as they are, were invented by himself. 
And while in characterization comparison is less easy, 
the commonplace, almost vulgar contretemps between 
Cleopatra and Octavia is famous as showing the gulf 
between the two authors, and the shallowness of An- 
tony is a great disappointment to one who bears 
Shakespeare's superman in mind; yet the drawing 
of Ventidius and Dolabella, in the same scale with the 
principals, is excellent, and even Alexas and Cleopatra's 
women stand out at least as vitally as in Shakespeare. 

For the last hundred years, however (there is a 
record of an American performance in 1821), the play 
has lain unacted; not because Shakespeare's took its 
place — our stage is still too limited to do it right — 
but apparently because the exaggeration, absiu'dity, 
and artificiality of the whole thing was too plain to see. 
At the School of the Drama in the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, Pittsburgh, it was revived last May by 
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Thomas Wood Stevens, and he says, "It went rather 
better than I hoped. There is a good deal of impUcit 
comedy in it — stuflf that tickles the upper audience 
without disturbing the lower" — Dryden's was all 
"lower" — "and there is a big theatric sweep, espe- 
cially in the last act. The typically Restoration turn 
to the fourth act is difficult: the long triangular scene 
[where Antony is made jealous] I found going dull, 
and I cut deepest there. Only three performances 
were given, but when we found how well it played, 
we regretted we hadn't done it for a week's run." 

Accordingly, plans were made to include a reduced 
version of the piece, so interesting to students and 
readers, in this volume, with pictures of the Carnegie 
performance. The fourth act was omitted entirely, 
together with the character of Dolabella which Dryden 
introduced especially for it, and the remainder of the 
text has been cut about in half. It is now possible, 
therefore, to produce the play without laborious re- 
hearsing, and with others on the same bill to "carry" 
it. Dryden's conformity to the unities of time and 
place will indeed have brought him their reward if 
(by making the task of condensation so easy) they 
lead to the revival in the twentieth century of his best- 
liked play; and the "big theatric sweep," the grandiose 
manner that must ever tread the narrow path 'twixt 
the sublime and the ridiculous, will tend to "loosen" 
oiu* prevailing style of acting, to give amateurs once 
again the intoxicating taste of swagger and pomp and 
liberal crescendo as they play. Be over-expressive, 
weep and rave, touch the deep chest tones, start with 
flashing eyes, stride and gesticulate in imperial style, 
and you will not only serve the play but the play will 
well serve you. 



STAGING 

DRYDEN'S scene is "The Temple of Isis" in 
Alexandria — probably a deep perspective of 
the main aisle, far up-stage, and wings representing 
coliunns. Most of the acting was on the apron, where 
footlights and auditorium lights (which were never 
darkened) better illumined the performers, and much 
of the coming and going was by the prosc^um doors, 
quite in front of the "stage picture." The curtain, 
raised at the beginning, did not fall between acts, but 
music probably filled the pause. 

All this would have a merely archaeological interest 
to-day. For us, the setting best providing the atmos- 
phere of mysterious grandeur, artificial but temporarily 
imposing, that Dryden aimed at, would be one showing 
the bases of foiu* inunense Egyptian columns, with 
impenetrable gloom above and around them. They 
should be colored a deep Turkey red, with the intaglio 
design of actual columns (photographs are readily 
accessible) reproduced in chalk and charcoal. Between 
the down-stage pair and the tormentors is a narrow 
exit; above them a broad one extending diagonally 
back as far as the stage depth permits and terminating 
in darkness and a light-absorbing black drape. Be- 
tween the up-stage pair, at center, is a dais of smooth 
Nile-green stone, six inches high, upon which stands 
a high double throne, dull gold, — the top of its back 
perhaps five and a half feet above the floor. At rear, 
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the black drape, high enough if possible to make bor- 
ders unnecessary (for they cut oflF the columns un- 
naturally, and border lights are not to be used), en- 
shrouds the scene. The teaser should be as low as 
practicable, in front. 

At first the only lighting is a dull glow from the 
foots and a baby spot, green, upon the dais from just 
behind the teaser. A most immed ately, however — 
that is, before Ventidius' entrance — the foots grow 
to a fair brilliance, and the spot changes to amber; 
and thus, in a light not white but clear-revealing, the 
rest of the play is acted. Other baby spotlights can, 
of course, be brought into the scheme at will, according 
to the distances to be covered. 



CHARACTERS 

Mark Antony, late emperor of the East, now fugitive 
from Actimn and besieged in Alexandria by his rival, 
Octavius Caesar. He is of herculean stature, with 
a great head, crisp-curled hair and beard, big voice, 
and large, old-style "stagy" manner. Extreme 
sensibility, unstable emotionalism, and imreal, ego- 
tistic sentimentality are the dominant traits of his 
character as Dry den drew it: there is nothing deep, 
but much that is superficially, theatrically, eflFective. 
He wears at first a luxurious purple, the pomp of an 
Egyptian monarch, voluminous and effeminate; 
then the corselet and helmet of a Roman com- 
mander, lustrous metal and flaring plume; and finally 
a simple and graceful toga, white edged with scarlet. 

Ventidius, his principal lieutenant and most devoted 
friend. A lean, tough, war-worn soldier, some sixty 
years old, his gray hair hidden by his helmet, smooth- 
shaved, and dressed throughout in military costume. 
He is imnaturally emotional and the reverse of quick- 
witted: to make the part convincing and sym- 
pathetic rests largely with the actor. 

Other Romans, lictors, standard-bearers, officers and 
soldiers: perhaps fifteen or twenty. 

OcTAViA, Antony's Wife. A tall, grave, middle-aged, 
demure brimette, majestic in gait, lew- voiced, proud, 
pale, reserved. Her dress is of beautiful shades of 
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gray with a touch of purple, and has a long veil that 
she commonly wears over her head and part-way 
across her face. 

Daughters to her and Antony, nine and seven years 
old, respectively, dressed in white. They do not 
speak. 

OcTAVius Caesar, imported into Dryden's play from 
Shakespeare's, to say the final word and give the 
crowning touch, as Fortinbras does in "Hamlet." 
Younger than Antony, cold, clear, commanding, he 
looks every inch the emperor, in martial array. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt. Perfect Greek beauty, 
browned by the southern sun and set oflF by the al- 
luring dress of Egypt. She wears many colors — 
chiefly perhaps yellow, with vivid touches of red and 
blue and green — in long filmy robes that cling as 
she moves, deep-girdled, high-breasted, crowned 
with the vulture headdress of Egyptian monarchs. 
She has many jewels, and at the play's end still 
more, with a stunning scarlet robe and high, gem- 
encrusted crown. Compared with Shakespeare's 
inimitably human Cleopatra, she is simple, "good," 
and sentimentally sympathetic. She is genuinely 
attached to Antony, and designed always to appeal 
to the women in Dryden's audience, — a much more 
important element than they had been in Shake- 
speare's, seventy years before. 

Charmion and Iras, her women. L*as is distinctly 
smaller, weaker and more feminine than Charmion. 
They are dressed like Cleopatra but much more 
simply and with less brilliant colors. 
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Alexas, a black eunuch; Cleopatra's chamberlain and 
a meddler in politics. He has striking histrionic 
powers, an inordinate love of eavesdropping and 
intrigue, and withal, remarkable patriotism. Physi- 
cally he is tall and bony, with shaven crown and 
scanty garments — perhaps no more than the regular 
Egyptian loin-cloth and a massive chain of office 
about his neck, or other jewels, — and he is very 
black. 

Serapion, Priest of Isis. He is old, small, and wizened, 
dressed in the traditional white robe and leopard 
skin and high-towering headdress, and timid and 
servile. He is eflFective as "atmosphere." 



ALL FOR LOVE, 

or THE WORLD WELL LOST 

Into the murky J hlue-^reen light that falls on the high 
seaty center y and fades to dimness at the sides, creeps the 
weirdy shriveled figure of Serapion in his high headdress 
— his dawLike hands together a^ thxmgh in prayer. 

Alexa^y a black shadow, is barely discernible between 
column and seat, up left. Serapion does not see him, 
but muttering and wagging his bedizened head, crosses 
before him and sinks down on the dais step. 

SERAPION 

Portents and prodigies are grown so frequent 
That they have lost their name! — 

ALEXAS {an echo in the dusk behind him) 

Avert these omens. Heaven ! 

SERAPION {as though he had not heard, vmthing upon the 
step, his face raised to the light) 
Last night, between the hours of twelve and one. 
In the lone aisle of the temple while I walk'd, 
A whirlwind rose, that with a violent blast 
Shook all the dome: the doors around me clapp'd; 
The iron wicket that defends the vault 
Where the long race of Ptolemies is laid 
Burst open and disclosed the mighty dead; 
From out each monument in order placed 
An arm'd ghost started up: a peal of groans 
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Then foUow'd, and a lamentable voice 
Cried, "Egypt is no more!" 

ALEXAs (gliding around the seat before him^ wUhmA a 
sound) A foolish dream, 

Bred from the f mnes of indigested feasts 
And holy luxury {accusingly)^ while the Roman camp 
Hangs o'er us black and threatening, like a storm 
Just breaking on our heads! 

BERAPioN {shrinking back, for Alexas seems to be describ- 
ing himself; then standing, with a sickly smile) 

And yet the foe 
Seems not to press the siege — ? {Looking about, 

then whispering to Alexas his su^spicions) 11 Antony, 
That for days past has not beheld Cleopatra 
But here in Isis' temple liv'd retired. 
Making his heart a prey to black desx)air — 

ALEXAS {interjecting in the same apprehensive way) 
*Tis true, and we much fear he hopes by absence 
To cuire his mind of love — 

SERAPiON {raising his voice a little) 

If he be vanquish'd. 
Not tempting Fortune for a noble day 
Which might redeem what Actium lost — 

ALEXAS {as before) 

He thinks 
'Tis past recovery — 

SERAPION {continuing) 

Egypt is doom'd to be 
Octavius' province! While Antony stood firm, 
Our Alexandria rival'd proud Rome, 
But now, if he dream out his hours, or make 
His peace with Caesar 
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{showing thai this is what he really dreads) — 
Time has unroll'd our glories to the last. 
And closes up the volume. (Miserably) 
How stands the queen affected? 

▲LEXAS (bitterly) 

Oh» she dotes, 
She dotes, Serapion, and winds herself 
About his mighty ruins! Would she yet 
Forsake, yet yield him up, this hunted prey. 
She might preserve us all; but 'tis in vain! 
(Crossing, desperately) 

This changes my designs, this blasts my counsels. 
And makes me use all means to keep him here 
Whom I could wish divided from her arms 
Far as the earth's deep center — 
(As Serapion, who has heard some one, crosses to him 
wamingly) No more of your 

111 omens! 

SERAPION 

Sh! This Roman will o'erhear us! 
(They peer off, up left) 
His fierce demeanor and erected look 
Show he's of note. 

ALEXAS (as Ventidius — signing to some one behind him 
to stay back — appears between the columns) 

Oh, 'tis Ventidius, 
Our emperor's great lieutenant in the East. 
The plainness, fierceness, rugged virtue 
Of an old, true-stamp'd Roman lives in him. 
His coming bodes I know not what of iU 
To our affairs! Withdraw, to mark him better. 
[Serapion slips out of sight between dais and right 
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column. Alexas in profile stands forbiddingly center, 
and as Veniidius approaches, halts him wUh a gesture. 
VENTiDius {grimly) 
Not see him» say you? I say, I must and will! 

ALEXAS 

He has commanded, none should approach his pres- 
ence. 

VENTIDIUS 

I bring him news will raise his drooping spirits — 
Give him new life! 

ALEXAS {very impressively) 

He sees — not Cleopatra! 

VENTIDIUS {smiling; with stem approval) 
Virtue's his path! But sometimes 'tis too narrow 
For his vast soul, and then he starts out wide 
And bounds into a vice that bears him far! 
Oh, she has deck'd his ruin with her love. 
Led him in golden bands to gaudy slaughter 
And made perdition pleasing! She has left him 
The blank of what he was, shrunk from his honors 
And cramp'd within a comer of the world! 
{Advancing menacingly upon the black, who cringes) 
And thou'rt her darling mischief, her chief engine, 
Antony's other fate! — Go tell thy queen 
Ventidius is arrived, to end her charms! 

SERAPION {reentering, up right) 
The emperor approaches, and conmiands 
On pain of death that none presume to stay. 
[He goes off, down right. 

ALEXAS 

I dare not disobey him. 

[He disappears, slinking and watchful, up-stage be- 
hind the seat. 
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VENTIDIUB 

WeU, I dare. 
But (backing up lefi) I'll observe him first unseen, 

and find 
Which way his humor drives.^ The rest I'll venture. 

[He stands motionless in the dark recess. Antony 
enterSi up rights walking gloomily and uncertainly ^ his 
face earthrberU and clouded. His first brief speech 
teems with pent-up, rapidly mounting emotion. 

ANTONY 

They tell me 'tis my birthday, and I'll keep it 

With double pomp of sadness. 

'TIS what the day deserves that gave me breath! 

Why was I rais'd the meteor of the world, 

Hung in the skies and blazing as I travel'd 

Till all my fires were spent, and then cast down 

To be trod out by Caesar? (Sobbing) Glutton of 

fortune. 
Thy devouring youth has starv'd thy wanting age! 
The place thou pressest on thy mother earth 
Is all thy empire now! 

[He sinks down on the dais, wringing and biting his 
hands, 

VENTiDitrs (advancing slowly , murmuring) 

O Antony! 
Thou bravest soldier, bounteous best of friends! 
Couldst thou but make new worlds, so wouldst thou 

give 'em 
As bounty were thy being. 
(Stepping forth, loudly) I can hold no longer! 

^Tbat is, whether toward battle or reconciliation with Caesar. 
Yentidius has prepared for either. 
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ANTONY (looking upy like a surly lion) 
Art thou Ventidius? 

VENTiDius (choking, brushing a tear from his eyes) 

Are you Antony? 
I'm liker what I was (i.e., even in tears), than you to 

him 
I left you last. 

ANTONY (growling) 

I would be private. Leave me. 

VENTIDIUS (bending over him, his right foot on the step) 
I love you, sir, and therefore will not leave you. 

ANTONY (rising imperiously) 
Where have you learnt that answer? Who am I? 

VENTIDIUS 

The man I love next Heaven: my emperor! 
[He chokes with tears. 

ANTONY (affected) 
Emperor! (He pauses) Why, that's the style of 

victory! 
The conquering soldier, red with unf elt wounds. 
Salutes his general so. — But (deeply, mournfully) 

never more 
Shall that sound reach my ears. 

VENTIDIUS (between sobs, ferverUly) 

I warrant you! 

ANTONY (turning away, with a great sweeping gesture) 
Actium! Actiiun! Oh — 

VENTIDIUS 

It sits too near you! 

ANTONY 

Nay, like a coward I fled, Ventidius, — 

Fled while my soldiers fought! — I lost my reason: 
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In the full vintage of my flowing honors 
Sate still and saw it press'd by other hands. 
Fortune came smiling to my youth and woo'd it. 
And purple greatness met my ripen'd years. 
When first I came to empire I was borne 
On tides of people crowding to my triumphs — 
The wish of nations! — and the willing world 
Received me as its pledge of future peace. 
I was so great, so happy, so belov'd, 
Fate could not ruin me — Fate that now laughs 
At thy officious care that would bring balm 
And cordials to the dead! 

VENTiDius {earnestly^ as Antony sits, with his back to him, 
on the right side of the dais) You vnll be desperate? 
Hid from the world here, have you learnt to scorn it 
So heartily, you think it is not worth 
The cost of keeping? — Caesar thinks not so. 
He'll thank you for the gift he could not take! 
Die tamely — do! Hold out your throat to him! 

ANTONY {gloomily y not turning) 
No, I can kill myself, and so resolve. 

VENTIDIUS 

I can die with you, too, when time shall serve; 

But Fortune calls upon us now to live! 

Up, up, for honor's sake! 

ANTONY {turning) 

Is there yet left 

A possibility of aid from valor? 

Is there one god unsworn to my destruction. 

The least unmortgaged hope? 

VENTIDIUS 

There yet remain 
Three legions in the town, who are sufficient 
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To make a heap about us of dead f oes» 
An honest pile for burial. 

ANTONT (rising^ catching some of Ventidius* stem spirit) 

Nay, if there be, 
Methinks I cannot fall beneath the fate 
Of such a boy as Caesar! (Magnificenily) 
The world's one half is yet in Antony 
And from each limb of it that's hew'd away 
The soul comes back to me! 

(His arm about Ventidius* shoulders) We'll not divide 
Our stars, but side by side fight, emulous! 

VENTiDius (smiling fiercely) 
I am so pleas'd with this brave Roman fate 
That I would not be Caesar to outUve you! 
When we put oflF this flesh and mount together 
I shall be shown to all the ethereal crowd: 
"Lo, this is he who died with Antony!" 

ANTONY QiearterCd^ beginning to hope) 
Who knows but we may pierce through all their 

troops 
And reach my veterans yet? 

VENTIDIUS (eagerly) 

Twelve legions wait you. 
And long to call you chief! 

ANTONY 

'Tis worth the 'tempting, — 
To o'erleap this gulf of fate, 
And leave our wondering destinies behind. 

VENTIDIUS 

'Twill do you good to see their sunburnt faces 
Who wait there, patient both of heat and hunger. 
Straight from the Parthian marches — 
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ANTONY {incrednlotisly) 

Come they hither? 
There were new life in these! 

VENTiDius {eyeing him keenly) 

They will not come. 

ANTONY 

Why dost you mock my hopes? They will not march 

To succor me? You double my despair. 

They're mutinous! 

VENTIDIUS {strongly) 

Most loyal! They petition 

You would make haste to head 'em. 

ANTONY 

I'm besieged. 

VENTIDIUS 

They would perhaps desire a better reason. 

ANTONY 

I will not stir! — and I have never used 

My soldiers to demand a reason of 

My actions. Why do they refuse to march? 

VENTIDIUS 

They said, they would not fight for Cleopatra. 
{Antony starts^ towers, scowls, and mounting the dais 
crosses behind VerUidius and down left, slowly, during 
this speech) 

Why should they fight, indeed, to make her conquer 
And make y&a more a slave? — ^to gain you kingdoms 
Which for a kiss at your next midnight feast 
You'll sell to her? Then she new-names her jewels. 
And calls this diamond such-and-such a tax. 
Each pendant in her ear shall be a province, — 
ANTONY {turning, down left, stopping him) 
Ventidius, I allow your tongue free license 
On all my other faults; but on your life. 
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No word of Cleopatra! She deserves 
More worlds than I can lose! 

VENTiDius {as Antony crosses^ agiicUed^ to dovm right) 

Behold, you Powers, 
To whom you have entrusted humankmd! 
See Europe, Afric, Asia put in balance. 

And all weigh'd down by one 1 think the gods 

Are Antonies, and give away like prodigals 
This nether world to none but wasteful hands! 

ANTONY {approaching him^ bvU-like^ from dovm right) 
You grow presumptuous. 

VENTIDIUS {boldly) 

The privilege of plain love. 

ANTONY 

Plain love? Plain arrogance! 

VENTIDIUS 

Showing you yourself. 
Which none else durst have shown? — No prince but 

you 
Could merit that sincerity I used. 
But you — ere love misled your wandering eyes, — 

[They are standing face to face. Ventidius stops, 
and Antony's rage subsides. 

ANTONY {suddenly softening, and again putting his arm 
around Ventidius' shoulders) 

Thou dar 'st not trust my passion ! But thou may 'st ; 
Thou, only, lov'st: the rest have flatter'd me. 

VENTIDIUS {overjoyed) 
And will you leave this — ? 

ANTONY 

Prithee, do not curse her! 
I love beyond life, conquest, empire, — all but honor! 
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But I will leave her. {Coming slowly down center, 
musing) — At the head of our old troops — 

VENTiDius {hardly believing his ears, on the dais up center) 
Gods! Let me see that day! 

ANTONY {turning toward the right, suddenly crying out) 

— Oh, Cleopatra I 
VENTIDIUS {alarmed) 
Again? 

ANTONY 

I've done. In that last sigh, she went. 
{Through his teeth) 

Caesar shall know what 'tis to force a lover 
From all he holds most dear! 

VENTIDIUS {coming down) 

And shall we fight? 

ANTONY {stem) 

Thou shalt behold me once again in iron. 

VENTIDIUS 

Oh, now I hear my emperor! In that word 
Octavius fell! — You breathe another soul! 
You speak a hero, and you move a god! 

ANTONY {with quickly growing enthusiasm) 

Oh, thou hast man'd each part about me, — fired me 
With eagerness as when I darted upward 
To Cassius' camp! In vain the steepy hill 
Opposed my way, in vain a war of spears 

Sung round my head and planted all my shield, — 
/ won the trenches, while my foremost men 
Lagg'd on the plain below! 

VENTIDIUS {intensely) 

Ye gods, ye gods. 
For such another hour! 
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ANTONT 

Come on, my soldier! 
Our hearts and arms are still the same: I long 
Once more to meet our foes, that thou and I 
Like Time and Death, marching before our troops. 
May taste fate with 'em — mow 'em out a passage, 

And entering where the foremost squadrons yield. 

Begin the noble harvest of the field! 

[They go off tempestiumsly, up left. 

Alexas slips from behind the throne^ runs over to 
make sure they are gone, returns and beckons right. 

Cleopatra entersy up right, attended by Charmion and 
Iras. Charmion at once crosses, rear, and goes out 
after Antony. 

CLEOPATRA 

What shall I do, or whither shall I turn? 
Ventidius has o'ereome, and he will go. 

ALEXAS {with faltering comfort) 
He goes to fight for you. 

CLEOPATRA 

Then he would see me ere he went to fight. 
Flatter me not; if once he goes, he's lost. 
And all my hopes destroy'd. 

ALEXAS 

Does this weak passion 
Become a mighty queen? 

CLEOPATRA 

I am no queen! 
Is this to be a queen, — to be besieged 
By yon insulting Roman, and to wait 
Eadi hour the victor's chain? These ills are small 
{fhr owing herself into the throne). 
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For Antony is lost, and I can mourn 

For nothing else but him. 

{Striking an attitude of mourning) Could he see me 

now! 
Think you he would not sigh? Though he must leave 

me, 
Sure he would sigh, for he is noble-natured 
And bears a tender heart: I know him well. 
{She starts up and c<ynies forward, in histrionic grief) 
Ah, no; I know him not. I knew him once. 
But now 'tis past. 

IBAS (right) 

Let it be past with you: 
Forget him, madam. 

CLEOPATBA (tuming on her, erect, majestic) 

Never, never, Iras! 
He once was mine, and {turning down) once, though 

now 'tis gone, 
Leaves a faint image of possession still. 

ALEXAS {coming to her left hand as she droops) 
Think him unconstant, cruel and ungrateful. 

CLEOPATBA 

I cannot. K I could, those thoughts were vain. 
Faithless, ungrateful, cruel though he be. 
Yet I have lov'd with such transcendent passion 
I soar'd, at first, quite out of reason's view 
And now am lost above it. No, I'm proud 
I still must love him. 

[During this speech, Charmion has reentered, 

CHABMiON {coming down left, reporting on her errand) 

He knew himself so well 
He could deny you nothing if he saw you. 
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He would not see you, lest you use a power 
Which he could ill resist; yet he would ever 
Respect you as he ought. 

CXiEOPATBA 

Is that a word 
For Antony to use to Cleopatra? 
Ohf that faint word, respect! How I disdain it! 
Disdain myself, for loving, after it! 
He should have kept that word for cold Octavia: 
Respect is for a wife. 

CHABMION 

I know he loves you. 

ALEXAS 

True, he's hard-press'd, by interest and by honor. 
Yet he but doubts and parleys and casts out 
Many a long look for succor. 

CLEOPATRA 

He shows he fears 
To see my face! 

ALEXAS 

And would you more? He shows 
His weakness, who declines the combat. You 
Must urge your fortune! Could he speak more 

plainly? 
I hear his trumpets. 

{Deep bloMs, summoning the captains to a council in the 
temple^ sound nearer and nearer, left) 

Please you, retire a while. 
I'll work him first, that he may bend more easy. 

[Hesitantly, Cleopatra looks at him, at the noise of 
marching feet, up left; then turns, and signing to her 
women^ goes swifUy off vrith them, up right, Alexas 
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stays lurking in the right tormentor^ as lidors with 
fa^ceSf a standard-bearer with eagle and **S» P. Q. iJ.," 
Antony in full panoply ^ Ventidius and quite a troop of 
centurions and commanders march on, up left. Antony 
is exhorting them as he comes. 

ANTONY 

Octavius is the minion of blind chance. 

Upon my eagle's wings I bore him till 

I tired with soaring, and now he mounts above me, 

Braves me, bids my age make way, drives me before 

him 
To the world's ridge, and sweeps me oflF like rubbish! 

VENTIDIUS 

Sir, we lose time. 

ANTONY 

Then give the word to march: 
Lead, my deliverer. 

ALEXAs (reappearing on the instant and kneeling before 
Antony y facing up left) Great emperor. 
In mighty arms renown'd above mankind. 
But in soft pity to the oppress'd, a god! 
This message sends the mournful Cleopatra 
To her departing lord: — 

VENTIDIUS {scowling at him from Antonyms left) 

Smooth sycophant! 

ALEXAS 

A thousand wishes, and ten thousand prayers. 

Millions of blessings wait you to the wars; 

Millions of sighs and tears she sends you, too. 

And would have sent 

As many dear embraces to your arms. 

As many parting kisses to your lips, — 
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But those, she fears, have wearied you abeady. 

She begs not — now — you would not leave her; 

That were a wish too mighty for her hopes. 

Too presuming 

For her low fortune and your ebbing love; 

That were a wish for her more prosperous days. 

Her blooming beauty, and your growing kindness. 

She would, she says, have sent her soul. 

But tiiai you had long since. She humbly begs 

This ruby bracelet, set with bleeding hearts. 

The emblems of her own, may bind your arm. 
[Antony, visibly affected, takes ike bracelet he holds up. 
VENTioros 

Now, my best lord, in honor's name I ask you. 

For manhood's sake and for your own dear safety. 

Touch not these poison'd gifts — 

Infected with the sender! 
ALEXAs (deprecating) 

No, no, my lord! 
ANTONY (trying to tie it) 

We soldiers are so awkward — help me tie it. 
ALEXAS (cunningly) 

In faith, my lord, we courtiers too are awkward 

In these affairs. My lord, fair hands alone 

Are fit to tie it. She who sent it can. 

VENTIDIUS 

Hell, Death, this eunuch pandar ruins you! 
You will not see her? 
ANTONY (to Yerdidius, after nodding to Alexas, who 
jumps up and runs off, right) But to take my leave. 

VENTIDIUS 

Then you're undone, in the toils, taken, destroy'd; 
Her eyes do Caesar's work. 
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ANTONY (genUy) 

You fear too soon. 

I'm constant to myself: I know my strength; 

And yet she shall not thmk me barbarous neither. 

VBNTiDius (violently) 

You do not know how weak you are to her. 

You are not proof against a smile or glance: 

A sigh will quite disarm you. 

ANTONY {already looking off) 

See, she comes! 

Now you shall find your error. — Gods, I thank you: 

I form'd the danger greater than it was, 

And now 'tis near, 'tis lessen'd. 

VENTioius {drawing hack among the Romans, up left) 

Mark the end yet. 

[Enter deopatra, Charmiony and Iras, up right, 

slowly and hesitantly. 

ANTONY {resolutely looking at her) 

Well, madam, we are met. 

CXiEOPATBA 

Is this a meeting? 
Then we must part? 

ANTONY 

We must. 

CLEOPATRA 

Who says we must? 

ANTONY 

Our own hard fates. 

CLEOPATRA 

We make those fates ourselves. 

ANTONY 

Yes, we have made 'em: we have lov'd each other 
Into our mutual ruin. 
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CLEOPATRA 

The gods have seen 
My joys with envious eyes; I have no friends 
In Heaven; and all the worid is ann'd against 
My love: even you yourself join with the rest. 
[She sheds a tear. Antony grows less forbidding. 

ANTONY 

I will be justified in all I do. 
And therefore hear me. If I mix a lie 
With any truth, reproach me freely with it; 
Else, favor me with silence. 

CLEOPATRA 

You command me. 
And I am dumb. 

VENTiDius (aside to the Romans) 

I like this well: he shows 
Authority. 

ANTONY 

That I derive my ruin 
From you alone — 

CLEOPATRA 

O Heavens! I ruin you? 

ANTONY 

You promis'd me your silence, and you break it 
Ere I have scarce begun. 

CLEOPATRA 

Well, I obey you. 

ANTONY 

When I beheld you first, it was in Egypt, 
Ere Caesar saw your eyes; you gave me love 
And were too young to know it. That I settl'd 
Your father in his throne, was for your sake; 
I left the acknowledgment for time to ripen. 
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Caesar stepp'd in, and, with a greedy hand, 
Pluck'd the green fruit, ere the first blush of red. 
Yet cleaving to the bough. He was my lord. 
And was, besides, too great for me to rival; 
But I deserv'd you first, though he enjoy'd you. 
(ffe pauses t ihen resumes) 
When, after, I beheld you in Cilicia, 
An enemy to Rome, I pardon'd you. 

CLEOPATRA 

I clear'd myself — 

ANTONY {chiding gently) 

Again you break your promise. 
I lov'd you still, and took your weak excuses. 
Took you into my bosom, stain'd by Caesar, 
And not half mine; I went to Egypt with you. 
And hid me from the business of the world, — 
Shut out enquiring nations from my sight. 
To give whole years to you. {Ventidius interjects 

''Yesn How I lov'd. 
Witness the days and nights, and all the hours. 
That danced away with down upon their feet. 
As all their business were to count my passion! 
One day pass'd by, and nothing saw but love; 
Another came, and still 'twas only love; 
The suns were wearied out with looking on. 
And I untired with loving. Every day 
I saw you, every day was still the first. 
So eager was I still to see you more. 

VENTiDms {right behind him now, glaring at Cleopatra) 
'Tis all too true. 

ANTONY {continuing) 

While in your arms I lay. 
The world fell moldering from my hands each hour. 
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And left me scarce a grasp» — I thank your love 
for 't, — 

VENTiDius (as Cleopatra totters and jnds her hand to her 
heart) Well push'd: that last was home. 

cx£OPATRA {appealing weakly) 

Yet may I speak? 

ANTONY {ntore strongly^ working himself up) 
If I have urged a falsehood, yes; else not. 
Your silence says I have not (Resuming) I took 

Octavia, 
This Caesar's sister, in her pride of youth 
And flower of beauty, whom blushing I must praise 
Because I left her. Youcall'd: my love obey'd. 
This raised the Roman arms: the cause was yours. 
I would have fought by land, where I was stronger; 
You hinder'd it; yet, when I fought at sea, 
Forsook me, fighting; and — Oh, stain to honor! 
Oh, lasting shame! — I knew not that I fled. 
But fled to follow you. 

VENTIDIUS (loudly f triumphantly) 

What haste she made 
To hoist her purple sails! And, to appear 
Magnificent in flight, drew half our strength away! 

ANTONY (in peroration) 
All this you caus'd; and would you multiply 
More ruins on me? 

(His left arm about Ventidius) This my only friend 
Has gather'd up the shipwrack of my fortunes. 
My last recruits; and you have watch'd the news 
And bring your eyes to seize them too! — Now speak 
If you have aught to answer. You have free leave. 
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ALEXAS (who has stolen in behind Charmion and IraSy 

sofUy to them) 

She stands confounded; despair is in her eyes. 
VENTiDins (pverconJidenUyy to Cleopatra who stands, a 

pitifvl statue) 

Now lay a sigh i' the way to stop his passage! 

Prepare a tear, and bid it for his legions! 

'Tis like, they shall be sold! 
CLEOPATRA {turning slowly y and lifting great tearful eyes 

to Antony) 

How shall I plead my cause when you» my judge. 

Already have condemn'd me? Shall I bring 

The love you bore me for my advocate? 

That now is tium'd against me, that destroys me; 

For love once past is at the best forgotten. 

But often sours to hate: 'twill please my lord 

To ruin me, and therefore I'll be guilty. 

(Weeping, cw she looks up close into his face) 

But could I once have thought it would have pleas'd 
you 

That you would pry with narrow searching eyes 

Into my faults, — though I deserve this usage. 

Was it like you to give it? 
ANTONY (Umchedy but not deeply) 

Oh, you wrong me 

To think I sought this parting, or desired 

To accuse you more than what will clear myself 

And justify this breach. 
CLEOPATBA (bending low before him, and then looking up, 

commencing her plea) Thus low I thank you; 

And grieve, my lord, that Caesar first enjoy'd 

My love, much more than you! — but half con- 
strain'd 
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I gave, as due to that first name of men. 
What he would take by force. 

VENTiDnis {to whom this abovi Caesar is whoUy beside 
the point) O siren, siren! 

Has she not ruin'd you? I still urge that. 

CLEOPATRA {tmth aflosh of fire) 

Yet I dare challenge him, my greatest foe. 
To say it was designed; 'tis true, I lov'd you 
And kept you far from an uneasy wife, — 
And can you blame me to receive that love 
Which quitted such desert for worthless me? 
How often have I wish'd some other Caesar, 
Great as the first and as the second young. 
Would court my love, to be refused for you! 

VENTIDIXJS 

Words, words; but Actium, sir; remember Actium! 

CLEOPATRA 

Even there, I dare his malice. True, I counsel'd 

To fight at sea; but I betray 'd you not. 

I fled, but not to the enemy. 'Twas fear! 

Would I had been a man, not to have fear'd. 

For none would then have envied me your friendship 

(with a feline glance at Ventiditis as she almost sniiggles 

into Antonyms arnis) 

Who envy me your love. 
ANTONY (gravely y not embracing her) 

We're both unhappy. 

If nothing else, yet our ill fortune parts us: 

Speak, would you have me perish by my stay? 
CLEOPATRA (cunningly) 

If as a friend you ask my judgment, go; 

If as a lover, stay. If you must perish — 

'Tis a hard word — but stay! 
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VENTiDius (too soon triumphant) 

See now the eflFects 
Of her so boasted love! She strives to drag 
You down to ruin with her! But could she 'scape 
Without you, oh, how soon would she let go her hold 
And haste to shore and never look behind! 

CLEOPATRA (her moment has corns: she ptiUs from her 
bosom a roll of papyrus) 

Then judge my love by this. (Antony takes and un- 
rolls U) Could I have borne 
A life or death, a happiness or woe 
From yours divided, — this had given me means. 

ANTONY 

By Hercules, the writing of Octavius! 

I know it well. (Showing Ventidiu^) See, here he 

offers Egypt 
And joins all Syria to it as a present, 
So, in requital, she forsake my fortunes 
And join her arms with his! 

CLEOPATRA (standing quiet and sad) 

And yet you leave me? 
You leave me, Antony? And yet, I love you! 
I have refused a kingdom: that's a trifle; 
For I could part with life or anything 
But only you! (Turning (W in surrender to him) 

Oh, let me die but with you! 
Is that a hard request? 

ANTONY (holding out his arms) 

Next living with you, 
*Tis all that heaven can give! 

ALEXAS (aside to Charmion and Isa^) 

He melts: we conquer! 
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CLEOPATBA {fiot accepting his embrace) 

No, you shall go; your interest calls you hence. 

Yes, your dear interest pulls too strong for these 

Weak arms to hold you here. 

{Taking his right hand in both of hers) Go, leave me, 

soldier. 

For you're no more a lover; leave me dying, 

Push me all pale and panting from your bosom. 

And when your march begins, let one run alter, — 

Breathless, almost, for joy — and cry, "She's dead!" 

The soldiers shout; you then perhaps may sigh. 

And muster all your Roman gravity: 

Ventidius chides, and straight your brow clears up 

As I had never been. 

ANTONY (overcome) 

Gods, 'tis too much' — 

Too much for man to bear! 

CLEOPATRA {relenting, sinking into his arms) 

What is't for me, then, 
A weak, forsaken woman, and a lover? 
Here let me breathe my last: envy me not 
This minute in your arms: I'll die apace. 
As fast as e'er I can, and end your trouble. 

ANTONY {holding her off from him, looking at her enrap^ 
tured) 

Die! Rather let m^ perish! Loosen'd nature 
Leap from its hinges! Sink the props of heaven. 
And fall the skies to crush the nether world! 
My eyes, my soul, my all! 
[He locks her in his arms 

VENTiDiUB {desperately) 

And what's this toy 

Li balance with your fortune, honor, fame? 
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ANTONY {theatrically) 

What is't, Ventidius? It outweighs them all! 

Why, we have conquer'd more than Caesar now: 

My queen's not only innocent, but loves me. 

This, this is she who drags me down to ruin! 

''But, could she 'scape without me, with what haste 

Would she let slip her hold, and make to shore. 

And never look behind" 

Down on thy knees, blasphemer as thou art. 

And ask forgiveness of wrong'd innocence. 
VENTIDIUS (very bitterly) 

I'll rather die than take it! Will you go? 

ANTONY 

Go! Whither? Go from all that's excellent? 
Faith, honor, virtue, all good things forbid 
That I should go from her who sets my love 
Above the price of kingdoms! Give, you gods. 
Give to your boy, your Caesar, 
This rattle of a globe to play withal, — 
This gewgaw world, — and put him cheaply ofiF: 
ril not be pleas'd with less than Cleopatra! 
CLEOPATRA (closc and soft) 

She's wholly yours. My heart's so fuU of joy 
That I shall do some wild extravagance 
Of love in public, and the foolish world 
Which knows not tenderness will think me mad! 

ANTONY 

My brighter Venus! 

CLEOPATRA 

Oh, my greater Mars! 

ANTONY 

Let Caesar spread his subtile nets like Vulcan! 
In thy embraces I would be beheld 
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By heav'n and earth at once, — 

And make their envy what they meant their sport. 

There's no satiety of love in thee: 

En joy 'd, thou still art new; perpetual spring 

Is in thy arms; the ripen'd fruit but falls. 

And blossoms rise to fill its empty place, 

And I grow rich by giving! All the pleasures 

I have known, beat thick on my rememberance — 

{He patLses^ adoring her) 

I must be silent, for my soul's come home 

Like a long-absent man, and wanders o'er 

Each room, a stranger to its own, to look 

If all be safe. 

{Noticing thai she is eyeing him likewise, — mottni' 

fvUy) Thou hast what's left of me. 

The rivers that ran in and rais'd my fortunes 

Are all dried up. I have left — my native spring 

Only: a heart that swells in scorn of fate 

And lifts me to my banks! 

CLEOPATRA (wamdy) 
Still you are lord of all the world to me! 

ANTONY (smilifig) 
Why then I yet am so, for thou art all. 
(He is uneasy, troubled in himself, and aware of the 
Ramans^ disapproval behind him) — 
But oh, Cleopatra, 

Thou hast beheld me other than I am! 
Hast thou not seen my morning chambers fill'd 
With scepter'd slaves who waited to salute me. 
With eastern monarchs who forgot the sun 
To worship my uprising? And what am I? 

VENTiDius (harshly) 
What you have made yourself! 
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CLEOPATRA {jpeeMfig round Antonyms breastplate at the 
' Romans) Your general there, — 

He joins not in your joys; looks frowning on, 

As envying you. 

[The suggestion of envy is so wide of the mark that 

Antony tums^ catches Ventidiv^s* eye, and drops his oum 

in shame* 

ANTONY 

Now, on my soul, he loves me. 

Methinks he has a right of chiding me. 

Lead to the chamber: I'll avoid his presence. 

[Gladly enough, Cleopatra obeys; but Ventidius grips 

Antonyms cape, 

VENTIDIUS (hissing) 

Oh, women, women, women! All the gods 

Have not such power of doing good to man 

As you of doing harm. 

CLEOPATRA (tuming in the entrance up right, her women 

and Alexas behind her, seductively) 

Come to me! Come, 

My soldier, to my arms! You've been too long 

Away from my embraces. 

ANTONY (responding dreamily) 

I have thought 

How those soft arms would melt me into love! 

CLEOPATRA (sure he vriU follow, goes out, murmuring) 

Ay, when I have you fast and all my own, 

I'll say you were unkind and punish you 

With broken murmurs. . . 

[Her voice is lost; she and her women have gone; 

but Alexas, suspicious, slips unseen behind the throne, 

ANTONY (tuming almost imploringly upon Ventidius) 

Not the old argument! 
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VENTiDius (insistently) 

I bring yet somewhat you would wish to know. 
Caesar is on his guard; you draw supplies 
From one poor town, but he has all the world 
And at his back nations come pouring in, — 
(as a natural consequence) 
I have brought conditions from him. 

ANTONY (starUedy doubtful) 

Are they noble? 
Methinks thou shouldst not bring 'em else. Yet he 
Is full of deep dissembling: knows no honor 
Divided from his interest. 

VENTIDIUB 

Granting that. 
What power was theirs that wrought so hard a 

temper 
To honorable terms? 

(Antony looks at him with new appreciation) 

— Not I! — a friend 
Too weak alone! Yet 'twas a Roman's deed. 
ANTONY (loith some enthusiasm) 

'Twas like a Roman done! Show me that man 
Who has preserv'd my life, my love, my honor! 
Let me but see his face! 

[He looks to see the man step forth from among (hose 
up left. 
VENTIDIUS (impressively) 

And you'll remember 
To whom you stand obliged? 
ANTONY (a^ though it were the greatest recompense in the 
world) My queen shall thank him ! 

VENTIDIUB (acidly) 
I fear she will not. — There's my reason. 
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[ThroiLgh the Romans have come — silently ^ im- 
portantly — tally veiled Odama and her little girls. To 
them Ventidius turns. 

ANTONY (astonished) 

Where? 
(Recognizing his wife and children^ starting back) 
Octavia there! 

[He stands alone^ right; Ventidius center; Odama 
and the rest, left. 

VENTIDIUS 

What, is she poison to you? Look on her 

And those she brings! Are they all strangers to you? 

(Antony covers his face and moves away as Octavia 

sUyps and withdraws her veil, looking reproachfully 

upon him) 

For shame, my lord! If not for love, — receive *em 

With kinder eyes. Meet 'em! Your arms should 

open 
Even without your knowledge, to clasp 'em in; 
Your feet should turn to wings to bear you to *em. 

OCTAVIA (gravely and sweetly) 
Thus long have I attended for my welcome. 
Which as a stranger sure I might expect. 
Who am I? 

ANTONY (muffledly) 

Caesar's sister. 

OCTTAVIA 

That's unkind. 
Had I been nothing more than Caesar's sister. 
Know, I had still remain'd in Caesar's camp. 
But your Octavia, driven from your house, 
In spite of "Caesar's sister," still is yours. 
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{Sweeping across to him, kneeling, and taking his hand) 
Your hand, my lord; 'tis mine, and I will have it! 

ANTONY (looking down at her, stem in self -defense) 
I fear, Octavia, you have begg'd my life. 

OCTAVIA 

Begg'd it, my lord? 

ANTONY 

Yes, begg'd it, my ambassadress! 
Poorly and basely begg'd it of your brother. 

OCTAVIA 

Poorly and basely I could never beg. 
Nor could my brother grant. 

ANTONY (bitterly) 

Shall I fall down 
And cry, "Forgive me, Caesar"? — I, who to 
My kneeling slave could say, "Rise up a king'*? 

OCTAVIA (standing up, hurt at his tone) 
To Caesar I excuse you — 

ANTONY (interrupting) 

Oh, ye gods! 
Have I then liv'd to be excused to Caesar? 

OCTAVIA (continuing severely) 
As to your equal. 

ANTONY (nodding grimly) 

Well, he*s hut my equal. 
(Clapping his stDord-hiU) 
While I wear this, he never shall be more! 

VENTiDius (misliking the way his plot is vxyrhing) 
You shall not need — 

ANTONY (stepping hack, defiarUly) 

I will not ! You've betray'd me. 
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(to Odavia, then fixing Ventidius) 
My friend too, to receive some vile conditions. 
My wife has bought me with her prayers and tears. 
And now I must become her slave. 

OCTAVIA {low-voiced; with the dignity of suffering) 

No, sir. 
You are free; free even from her you loathe. 
I have a soul like yours: I cannot take 
Your love as alms, nor beg what I deserve. 
I'll tell my brother we are reconciled: 
He shall draw back his troops; and you shall march 
To rule the East. I may be dropp'd at Athens — 
No matter where — I never will complain. 
But only keep the barren name of wife. 
And rid you of the trouble. 

ANTONY (responding rmih some dignity himself) 

I must praise 

The greatness of your soul, but cannot yield, 

For I can ne'er be conquer'd but by love. 

And you do all for duty. You would free me 

And would be dropp'd. — Then I must be obliged 

To one who loves me not? Who, to herself. 

May call me thankless and ungrateful man? — 

I'll not endure it; no. 

VENTIDIUB (aside) 

I'm glad it pinches there. 

OCTAVIA 

Would you tritimph o'er poor Octavia's virtue? 
That pride was all I had to bear me up: 
That you might think you owed me for your life, 
And owed it to my duty, not my love. 

ANTONY 

You love me not? 
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OCTAVIA 

I should not love you. 

ANTONY 

Therefore 
You'd leave me? 

OCTAVIA 

I should leave you — if I could. 

VBNnDius (intervening again) 
Her soul's too great, alter such injuries. 
To say she loves; and yet she lets you see it. 
Her modesty and silence plead her cause.^ 

ANTONY (stepping dotm-stagey fighting wiih himself) 
I find a secret yielding in my soul. 
But Cleopatra, who would die for me. 
Must she be left? Pity pleads for Octavia, 
But does it not plead more for Cleopatra? 

VENTiDius (coming dawn after him, strongly) 
One would be ruin'd with you, but she first 
Had ruin'd you; the other you have ruin'd 
And yet she would preserve you. In everything 
Their merits are unequal. 

ANTONY 

Oh, my distracted soul! 

^ May one here quote another interesting bit of Diyden's Preface? 
viz. "The greatest error in the oontrivance» which none of my critics 
have urjed against me, seems to be in the person of Octavia; for 
though I might use the privilege of a poet to introduce her into 
Alexandria, yet I had not enough considered that the compassion 
she moved to herself and children was destructive to that which I 
reserved for Antony and Geopatra, whose mutual love being founded 
upon vice must lessen the favor of the audience to them when vir- 
tue and innocence were oppressed by it.'* 
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OCTAVIA (calling her daughters to her and coming dxywn 
center) 

Sweet Heav'n compose it! If I can pardon you, 
Methinks you should accept it. Look on these; 
Are they not yours? Or stand they thus neglected 
As they are mine? Go to him, children, go; 
Kneel to him, take him by the hand, speak to him. 
If he will shake you off, if he will dash you 
Against the pavement, you must bear it, children; 
For you are mine, and I was bom to suffer. 

[The children go to him as he stands with his hack 
to them^ and knedy each taking one of his hands. He 
trembles^ then lifts them and embraces first one and then 
the other. Kissing them, he sobs, 

ANTONY 

I am vanquished! Take me, children; take me, 

Octavia (as they draw him up to her). 
This is thy triumph: lead me where thou wilt — 
(letting her take his hand) 
Even to thy brother's camp! 

OCTAVIA 

All there are yours. 

[The Romans, with deep gladness, make a lane for 
them, and the four pass out, up left. Ventidius happily 
gestures to the men to follow, and himself brings up the 
rear. No one notices Octama*s veil that lies where she 
first dropped it. 

Serapion appears up right. Behind him, as though 
recalled by him, Cleopatra, Charmion and Iras relhiter. 
Alexas, coming round the left of the throne, meets them 
with horror-vride eyes. 

ALEXAB 

Oh, madam, I have seen what blasts my eyes! 
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Octavia's here! 

[He points to ike veil. 

CLEOPATBA (wUdly) 

Peace with that raven's note! 
I know it too; ^ and now am in 
The pangs of death! 

You are no more a queen! 
Egypt is lost! 

CLEOPATRA 

What tell'st thou me of Egypt? 
My life, my soul, is lost! Octavia has him! 
(Crossing to Aim, beseechingly) 

Is she fair? Bright as a goddess? And all perfection 
Confined to her? — It is! Poor I was made 
Of that coarse matter which when she was finished 
The gods threw by for rubbish! - 

ALEXAS 

She is indeed 
A miracle. 

CLEOPATRA (enraged) 

Death to my hopes! A miracle? 

ALEXAS (cowering under her fists) 
A miracle I mean of goodness! for (as he kneels) 
In beauty, madam, you make all wonders cease! 

CLEOPATRA (glaring down at him) 
I fear thou flatter'st me. 

CHARMiON (a warning shout) 

She comes! 

IRAS She is here! 

1 Froloniiing 'T' and "too" to fill out the line. 
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[Cleopatra backs righi as Octavia reenters, up left, 
attended only by Ventidius, who picks up her veil. 
Alexas vnthdraws to the background, Octavia bears 
up ^ to Cleopatra, who with her women* s moral support 
replies with equal hauteur. 

OCTTAVIA 

I need not ask if you are Cleopatra; 
Your haughty carriage — 

CLEOPATRA 

Shows I am a queen. 
Nor need I ask you who you are. 

OCTAVIA 

A Roman: 
A name that makes, and can unmake, a queen. 

CLEOPATBA 

Your lord, the man who serves me, is a Roman. 

OCTAVIA 

He was a Roman till he lost that name 
To be a slave in Egypt; but I come 
To free him thence. 

CLEOPATRA 

Peace, peace, my lover's Juno. 
He chose my easier bonds. 

OCTAVIA 

I wonder not 
Your bonds are easy: you have long been — "prac- 
tised." 
He's not the first for whom you spread your snares, — 
Let Caesar witness. 

CLEOPATRA 

The worst your malice can 
Is but to say the greatest of mankind 

1 Dryden's picturesque expressioo. 
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Has been my slave. The next, but far above him 
' In my esteem, is he. 

OCTAVIA {surprised at her boldness) 

I would view nearer 
That face which has so long usurp'd my right, — 
To find the inevitable charms that catch 
Mankind so sure, that ruin'd my dear lord. 

CLEOPATRA (abiding her scomfvl gaze; wickedly) 
Oh, you do well to search; for had you known 
But half these charms, you had not lost his heart. 

OCTAVIA {drawing back) 
Far be their knowledge from a Roman wife! 
Dost thou not blush to own them? 

CLEOPATRA {avdociously^ stepping forward) 

You may, who want *em! 
If bounteous nature have giv'n me charms to please. 
Should I not thank her? Should I be ashamed 
And not be proud? I am, that he has lov'd me; 
And when I love him not. Heaven change this face 
For one like that! 

OCTAVIA {with cold contempt) 

Thou lov'st him not so well. 

CLEOPATRA (possionately) 
I love him better, and deserve him more. 

OCTAVIA {strongly) 
You do not; cannot! Who made him cheap at Rome, 
Who made him scom'd abroad, but Cleopatra? 
At Actium who betray 'd him? Cleopatra! 

CLEOPATRA {hsing her self -control) 
Yet she who loves him best is Cleopatra. 
If you have suflFer'd, I have suflFer'd more. 
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You bear the specious title of a wife 

To gild your cause and draw the pitying world 

To favor it; the world contemns poor me. 

For I have lost my honor, stain'd my house. 

There wants but life, — and that too I would lose 

For him I love! 
OCTAVIA {taking the veil Verdidvae haiheen tendering her^ 

drawing it about her and turning on her heel) 

Be it so, then. Take thy wish. 
[She goes out rapidly ^ up left. VerUidius^ wUh a sar^ 

donic smile at Cleopatra^ follows her. 
CLEOPATRA (desperately) 

And His my wish. 

Now he is lost for whom alone I liv*d! 

My sight grows dim and every object dances 

And swims before me in the maze of death. 

(Seeing her reel, her women come to her) 

My spirits, while they were opposed, kept up: 

They could not sink beneath a rival's scorn; 

But now she's gone, they faint. Lead me, my 
Charmion! (She grips them both) 

My grief has weight enough to sink you both. 

Conduct me to some soUtary chamber 

And draw the curtains round, then leave me to 

Myself, to take alone my fill of grief! 
CHARMION (on her left) 

Be juster. Heaven: such loving, punish'd thus. 

Will make us think that chance rules all above 

And shuffles with a random hand the lots 

Which man is forced to draw! 
CLEOPATRA (tDTcnching free of them) 

I could tear out 

These eyes, that gain'd his heart and had not power 
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To keep it! Oh, I'll die; I will not bear it! 

(She pulls out her dagger. They hold her) 

You may hold me — 

But I can keep my breath: I can die inward. 

And choke this love! 
IRAS (frightened at her hysterical struggles) 

Alexas, help! — The queen's 

Soul struggles in her with all the agonies 

Of love and rage! 
ALEXAS (coming forwardy left) 

Haste to your monument, 

While I make speed to Caesar. 

CLEOPATRA (starting at the name) 

Caesar? No! 
I have no business with him! 

ALEXAS (impatiently) 

I can work him 
To spare your life! 

CLEOPATRA (beside herself) 

Traitor! I will not hear you! 
Hence from my sight! 
(Turning to Serapion, dawn right) 

Serapion, thou art honest! 
Counsel me, but in haste: each moment's precious. 
SERAPION (noting her condition) 
Retire. You must not now see Antony. 
Let him (referring to Alexas) expose that fawning 

eloquence 
Would gain his poor precarious life from Caesar, 
And speak to Antony. 

[Alexas in dumbshow makes desperate appeals to 
him: he has done it once, and cannot again. But 
Cleopatra whirls on him. 
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CLEOPATRA 

Slave, thou deserv'st it! 
(Straightening up) 

Not that I fear my lord will I avoid him! 
I know him noble. — Though he abandons me 
I'll justify myself and die for him. 

[She turns and begins to move majestically out, right. 

ALEXAs (wringing his hands after her, entreatingly) 
Oh, pity me, and let me follow you! 

CLEOPATRA (tumifigy tigerishj in the exit) 
To death, if thou stir hence! — Speak, if thou canst. 
Now for that life which basely thou wouldst save, 
While mine I prize at — this! 

\With a queenly snap of the fingers she swirls off. 
Forebodingly mournfully^ her uxymen and Serapion 
foUow. Alexas remains on his knees, center. 

Antony and Ventidms enter, left. Just what has 
happened off-stage since Octavia^s incensed exit, we are 
not told, but Antony is moody and Ventidius gladly 
diverts his attention to Aleacas, and gets in a hit at Cleo- 
patra, 

VENTIDIUS 

See! See that villain! 
See Cleopatra stamp'd upon that face. 
With all her cunning, all her arts of falsehood! 
How she looks out through those dissembling eyes! 

ANTONY (as Alexas looks up from groveling before him) 
Save thy base tongue its office. 

ALEXAS (as though his terror were inspired by the dreadful 
news which he has invented on the spot, most affectingly) 

Sir, she's gone 
Where she shall never be molested more 
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By love or you. She could not bear to be 
Abandoned thus by you, but shut herself 
Within her monument, — sigh'd — from her face 
The silent tears dropped — undistinguish'd words 
She inly murmured; at last, like dying Lucrece — 
[Tears choke him. 

ANTONY {turning suddenly to Ventidius, very grcmdy) 
My heart forebodes. 

VENTiDius {almost eagerly) 

All for the best! {To Alexas) Go on! 

ALEXAS {vividly, getting to his feet in his acting) 

She snatch'd her poniard, and ere we could prevent. 
Plunged it within her breast! — then tum'd to me: 
"Gro, bear my lord," said she, "my last farewell. 
And ask him — " More she was saying, but death 

rush'd 
Betwixt: she half pronounced your name with her 
Last breath, and buried half. 
[Antony stands as turned to stone. 

VENTIDIUS {with genuine thankfulness) 

Heaven be prais'd! 

ANTONY {suddenly starting and fixing Alexas with a deep 

* glance of pain) 
Why stay'st thou here? Is it for thee to spy 
Upon my soul, and see its inward mourning? 

[Slowly and sternly he crosses Verdidius toward 
Uywerleft. 

ALEXAS {backing quickly toward upper right, feels Sera- 
pion^s skinny hand on his shoulder and whispers to 
him as they go off) 

He loves her still: his grief betrays it. Good! 
The joy to find she's yet alive completes 
The reconcilement: I've saved myself and her! 
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YENTiDius (^puzded at the change in Antony) 

What lethargy has crept into your soul? 
ANTONY {dvllyj withovt turning) 

'Tis but a scorn of life, and just desire 

To free myself from bondage. 
VBNTiDius (meaning^ "Leave all this: lefs go to Caesar**) 

Do it bravely. 
ANTONY (lifting his great heady tragically) 

I will perform what now becomes a Roman. 

My queen is dead; I was but great for her. 

My power, my empire, were but merchandise 

To buy her love! — Let Caesar take the world. 

An empty circle now the jewel's gone 

That made it worth my strife. 

{Crossing y face down again in melancholy) 

My being's nauseous, 

For all the bribes of life are gone away. 
VENTiDius {seizing him by the shoulders, as though to drag 

him off left) 

Would you be taken? 
ANTONY ^{firmly) 

Yes. Like a Roman. Dead. 

{Turning on him fiercely) 

Follow'd I her but as the swallow summer. 

That now when winter comes I'd spread my wings 

And seek the spring of Caesar?! 

{With a great gesture) My whole life 

Has been a golden dream; its wealth's cast o'er. 

And I'll convey my soul from Caesar's reach 

And lay down life myself. 

{Stopping Ventidius' attempt to interrupt) 

'Tis time the world 

Should have one lord, and know whom to obey. 
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We two have kept its homage in suspense 
And bent the globe on whose each side we trod 
Till it was dented inwards! Let him walk 
Alone upon 't; I am weary of my part: 
My torch is out, and the world stands before me 
Like a black desert at the approach of night. 
I'll lay me down, and stray no farther on. 
(VerttidiuSy convinced of the collapse of all that he 
has devoted his life iOy impetuously draws his stoord. 
Antony claps his hand upon the hiU, saying toith hasty 
sympathy) 

Ventidius, you must live! 
VENTiDius (bitterly) 

I must not, sir. 

ANTONY (appealingly) 
Wilt thou not live to speak some good of me? 
To stand by my fair name, and guard the approaches 
From the ill tongues of men? 

VENTIDIUS (harshly) 

Who shall guard mine 

For living after you? 

ANTONY (imperiously taking the sword from him) 

Say I command it. 

VENTIDIUS (sullen and low) 

If we die well, our deeds will speak themselves 

And need no living witness. 

(Folding his arms and moving dovm beyond Antony) 

Choose your death, 

For I have seen him in such various shapes 

I care not which I take. 
ANTONY (looking at Ventidius* sword^ then coming dotjon 

after him and tendering it to him) Kill me first, then 
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Die thou; for 'tis but just thou serve thy friend 

Before thyself. 
VENTiDius (repressing his emotion of horror, looking 

stonily before him) I could be griev'd, but that 

I'll not outlive you. 

(Turning on Antony with a flood of passion) 

Said you not I lov'd you? 

Yet bid me kill you? 
ANTONY (shaken) 

Oh, forgive me, Roman! 

Since I have heard of Cleopatra's death 

My reason bears no rule upon my tongue 

But lets my thoughts break all at random out! 
[But still he offers him the stoord. 
VENTIDIUS (apparently accepting the commandy taking it) 

We soon shall meet again. I'm only troubled 

The life I bear is worn to such a rag 

*Tis scarce worth giving. 

(Looking at him with a last gleam of hope, that Antony 

marks not) I could wish, indeed. 

We threw it from us with a better grace. . . . 

But I'll not make a business of a trifle! 

Give me your hand. (Antony gives it) Now, fare- 
well. Emperor! 

(Their eyes meet: VentidiiM almost weeps) 

Methinks that word's too cold to be my last: 

Since death sweeps all distinctions, — farewell, 
friend! 

(They embrace, Ventidius sobbing, Antony too sunk 

in his grief for Cleopatra, fully to respond; then separate) 

That's all. 

— And yet I cannot look on you and kill you! 

Pray, turn your face. 
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ANTONY {half turning i putting his left arm over his head, 
thus exposing his heart) I do. Strike home; be sure! 

VENTiDius (quickly, agonizedty, stabbing his own heart, 
under the folds of his costume) 
Home as my sword will reach! 

ANTONY (hearing his f ally turns y startled) 

Oh, thou mistak'st! 
(Dropping on one knee beside Ventidius) 
That wound was none of thine! Give it me back. 
Thou robb'st me of my death. 

VENTIDIUS (struggling) 

I do indeed; 
But think 'tis the first time I e'er deceiv'd you — 
If that may plead my pardon. — And you gods. 
Forgive me if you will: for I die perjured 
Rather than kill my friend. 

[Convulsively he straightens out and lies still. 

AiTOONY (in tears) 
Farewell, ever my leader, even in death! 
My queen and thou have got the start of me. 
And I'm the lag of honor! 

(Lifting Verdidius* head to his knee and seeing it life- 
less) Gk>ne so soon? 
Is death no more? (To himself) He used him care- 
lessly. 
With a familiar kindness: ere he knock'd 
Ran to the door and took him in his arms 
As who should say, "You're welcome at all hours: 
A friend need give no warning." 
(Laying him downy covering hisfoMy and picking up his 
suxyrd) 'Tis not worth 
My farther thought: for death, for aught I know. 
Is but to think no more. 
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(Standing upy stDord in hand) Here's to be satisfied! 

(He stabs himself in the lefty up-stage side; reels; drops 

the sword; crumples dovm to his knees) 

I've miss'd my heart! — Oh, unperforming hand. 

Thou never could'st have err'd in a worse time! 

My fortune jades me to the last, and death 

Like a great man takes state and makes me wait 

For my admittance. 

(He hears the Roman trumpetSy far ojf , left) 

Some, perhaps, from Caesar. 
If he should find me living! and suspect 
That I play'd booty with my life! — I'll mend 
My work ere they can reach me. 

[He stoopsy groping for the swordy loses his balance 
and falls beside Ventidiits. 

Cleopairay Charmion and Iras enter in hasty alarm, 
up right. 

CLEOPATRA 

Where is my lord? 
Where is he? 

CHABMION 

There he lies; Ventidius by him. 

CLEOPATRA {stoppingy startled; wringing her hands) 
My fears were prophets! I am come too late. 
Oh, that accurs'd Alexas! 

[She runs to Antony and bends over Am, raising his 
head. His shoulders rest upon Ventidius* body. The 
two women stand dose behind. 

ANTONY (mazedly) 

Art thou living? 
Or am I dead before I knew, and thou 
The first kind ghost that meets me? 
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ciiEOPATRA (striving to lift him; the women hdp) 

Help me seat him! 
Send quickly » send for help! 

ANTONY (ds he assists them to place him in the high seat) 

I am answer'd: 
We live both. — Sit thee down, my Cleopatra. 
(She sinks into the throne beside him; the vxrmen stand 
right) 

I'll make the most I can of life, to stay 
A moment more with thee. 

CLEOPATRA (anxiously trying to stanch his vxmnd) 

How is't with you? 

ANTONY {weaMy smiling) 
'Tis as with a man 
Removing in a hurry: all pack'd up 
But one dear jewel that his haste forgot, 
And he for that returns upon the spur: 
So I come back for thee. 

CLEOPATRA (flinging her arms about him) 
Too long, you gods, you have been cruel to me! 
Now show your mended faith, and give me back 
His fleeting life! 

ANTONY (breathing loith difficidty) 

It will not be, my love; 
I keep my soul by force. 

CLEOPATRA (vnldly) 

1 will die with you! 
ANTONY (tffith childish weakness) 

Whate'er thou sayest, now I can believe. 

That we may part more kindly. 

CLEOPATRA 

I will come! 
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Doubt not, my life! I'll come, and quickly too! 
Caesar shall triumph o'er no part of thee. 

ANTONY (less disbelieving than scarce hearing) 
But grieve not, while thou stay'st, my last disastrous 

times. 
Think we have had a clear and glorious day, 
And Heaven did kindly to delay the storm 
Till just our close of evening. — Ten years' love. 
And not a moment lost, but all improv'd 
To the utmost joys! What ages we have liv'd! 
And now to die each other's! This one kiss, 
More worth than all I leave to Caesar! 

[He gasps and expires. 

CLEOPATRA (franticoUy embracing and hissing him) 

Oh tell me so again. 

And take ten thousand kisses for that wordi 

My lord, my lord, — speak if you yet have being! 

Sign to me if you cannot speak, or cast 

One look! Do anything that shows you live 
[ In this dull world, which in thy absence is 

No better than a sty! — Oh, see, my women! 

The crown o' the earth doth melt! 

\Weeping violenUyj she sobs upon his breast. The 

women come and kneel before them. 

CHABMION 

Quietness, lady! 

CLEOPATRA (incoherently) 

Oh, wither'd is the garland of the war. 
The soldier's pole is fallen, young boys and girls 
Are level now with men: the odds is gone 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the visiting moon! 
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CHABMiON (JearfvUy) 

O madam! Ladylf 

IBAS {standing and facing her across the body^ to calm her) 
He*s gone too far to hear you, — and this you see, 
The leavings of a soul. 

[ [Cleopatra, chilled^ looks up at her vacarUly. 

GHABWON 

Royal Egypt'! Empress! 

CLEOPATBA (caught by the titles, coming to hersdf; very 
quietly) 

No more, but e'en a woman, and conmianded 
By such poor passion as the maid that milks 
And does the meanest chores! It were for me 
To throw my sceptre at the injurious gods 
And tell them that this world did equal theirs 
Till they had stolen our jewel. All's but nought: 
Patience is sottish, and impatience does 
Become a dog that's mad; but not the show 
Of yon full-fortuned Caesar ever shall 
Be brooch'd by meit If knife, drugs, serpents have 
Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe; 
And his Octavia with her modest eyes 
And still conclusion shall acquire no honor 
Demuring upon me! — How do you, women? 
(Standing f and coming down between them) 
What, what! good cheer! Why, how now, Char- 

mion! 
{Drying their tears) 

My noble girls! — Our lamp is spent, it's out. 
The case of that huge spirit now is cold. 
Now strange and terrible events are welcome, 

1 These brackets mark not cuts but passages by Shakespeare im- 
ported into Dryden's text for purposes of enrichment or oompariaon. 
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But comforts we despise. Our size of sorrow, 
Proportion'd to our cause, must be as great 
As that which makes it.^] 

CHABIOON 

Oh, remember, madam. 
He charged you not to grieve! 

CLEOPATRA 

And I'll obey him. 
I have not lov'd a Roman, not to know 
What should become his wife — his wife, my Char- 

mion! 
For 'tis to that high title I aspire, 
And now I'll not die less! Let dull Octavia 
Survive, to mourn him dead: my noble fate 
Shall knit our spousals with a tie too strong 
For Roman laws to break! [Then is it sin 
To rush into the secret house of death 
Ere death dare come to us? What's brave, what's 

noble. 
Let's do it after the high Roman fashion 
And make death proud to take us!] 



Will you die? 
CLEOPATBA (ostonisked) 

Why shouldst thou make that question? 

IBAS 

Caesar is merciful. 

CLEOPATBA 

Let him be so to those that want his mercy! 
[ Not being Fortune, he's but Fortune's knave, 
A minister of her will; and it is great 

^ Hie less admirable but highly characteristic features of Shake- 
speaie'a style eq>ecially appear in this last senteace. Cut it in per- 
fonnanoe. 
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To do that thing that ends all other deeds. 

Which shackles accidents, and bolts up change. 

Which sleeps, and never palates more the dung — 

The beggar's nurse, and Caesar's! That's the way 

To fool their preparation, and to conquer 

Their most absurd intents! Where art thou, death? 

Come hither! Come, come, come and take a queen 

Worth many babes and beggars! 

{As Iras draws back, startled and rdudant) 

How now, Lras? 
Thou, an Egyptian puppet, shalt be shown 
In Rome as well as I! The saucy lictors 
Will catch at us, Uke strumpets, and scald rhymers 
Ballad us out o' tune; the quick comedians 
Extemporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels: Antony — 
Whose legs bestrid the ocean, whose rear'd arm 
Crested the world, whose face was as the heavens 
Upon this little O, the earth, whose voice. 
When he would quail and shake 't, was rattling 

thunder — 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness;]^ 
While some dejected friend of Antony's, 
Close in a comer, shakes his head and mutters 
A secret curse on her who ruin'd him! 
I'll none of that! [Rather a ditch in Egypt 
Be gentle grave unto me! Rather on Nilus' mud 
Lay me stark naked and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring! Rather make 

1 To keep Dryden's version continuous when these Shakespearian 
passages are omitted, insert here "Shall I be led in triumph through 
the streets?" 
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My country's high pyrimides my gibbet 

And hang me up in chains!] 

CHABMiON {infected vriih her jKusum) 

What you resolve 
m follow, even to death. 

IBAS {not to he outdone) 

I only f ear'd 

For you; but more should fear to Uve without you. 

CLEOPATRA {embracing them on either side of her) 
Why, now 'tis as it^should be. Quick, my friends! 
Dispatch! [and then I'll give ye leave to play 
Till doomsday. Hark !] ( The Roman trumpets sound 
again, nearer) The town's in Caesar's hands. 

My lord looks down concem'd, and fears my stay 
Lest I should be surprised. [I am for Cydnus 
Again, to meet him! Fetch our best attires.] 
Keep him not waiting for his love too long. 
You, Charmion, bring my crown and richest jewels. 
The wreath of victory I made for him. 
Vain augury! who now lies dead. [I have nothing 
Of woman in me: now from head to foot 
I am marble-constant; show me like a queen!] 
{Charmion goes out, right. Lower to Iras) 
You, Iras, bring the cure of all our ills. 

IRAS {shvddering a little) 
The aspics, madam? 

CLEOPATRA 

Must I bid you twice? 
{Iras too goes out, right. Cleopaira turns to the body) 
*Tis sweet to die when they would force life on me; — 
To rush into the dark abode of death ^ 

^Cf. Shakespeare's 'Isecret house of deaths" fifty lines above. 
Thus dosely Diydea imitated. 
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And seize him first. If he be like my love. 

He is not frightful, sure. (Bending over Antony) 

We're now alone, in secrecy and silence. 

And is not this like lovers? I may kiss 

These pale, cold lips; Octavia does not see me, — 

And oh, 'tis better far to have him thus 

Than see him in her arms! 

(Charmion reenters wiih a wreath, a royal robe, and 

Cleopatra* 8 crown and jewels) Oh, welcome, welcome ! 

CHABMION 

What must be done? 

CLEOPATBA 

Short ceremony, friends 
{as Iras too reenters wiih a casket of fruit and leaves). 
And yet it must be decent. First, this laurel 
Shall crown my hero's head: he fell not basely. 
Nor left his shield behind him. {Crowning (he body) 

Only thou 
Couldst triumph o'er thyself; and thou alone 
Wert worthy so to triiunph. 

CHABMION (holding the robe, etc.) 

To what end 
These ensigns of your pomp and royalty? 

CLEOPATRA, (os they dress and adorn her) 
Dull that thou art! why, 'tis to meet my love 
As when I saw him first on Cydnus' bank. 

[ The barge I sat in, like a bumish'd throne 
Bum'd on the water. The poop was beaten gold; 
Purple the sails, and so perfiuned that 
The winds were love-sick with 'em. The oars were 

silver 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
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The water which they beat to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes; — and I adom'dj 
All sparkling like a goddess! Once again 
Even so I'll find him» and my second spousals 
Shall match my first in glory! Haste, haste, both. 
And dress the bride of Antony. [I have 
Immortal longings in me: yea, methinks 
I hear him call, I see him rouse himself 
To praise my noble act, I hear him mock 
The luck of Caesar, which the gods give men 
To excuse their after wrath! — Husband, I come! 
Now to that name my courage prove my title! 
I am fire and air: my other elements 
I give to baser life. Put on my crown 
(^{5 being the finishing toiuih;'^ now they enthrone her) 
And seat me by my lord. I claim this place 
For I must conquer Caesar too, like him. 
And win my share o' the world. 
[iRAs (jpicking up the casket^ trembling a litde) 

Finish, good lady! 
The bright day's done, and we are for the dark. 

CLEOPATRA. 

Come, then, and take the last warmth of my lips. 

(They bend over her, one on each side^ and she kisses 

ihern) 

Farewell, kind Charmian; — Iras, long farewell! 

(Jras faints t falling beside her) 

Have I the aspic in my lips? Dost fall? 

If thou and nature can so gently part. 

The stroke of death is as a lover's pinch 

Which hurts, and is desired. 

{Standing and looking down at her in surprise) 

Dost thou lie still? 
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If thus thou vanishest, thou tell'st the world 

It is not worth leave-taking! 

(Picking up the casket but handing it to Charmion) 

This proves me base! 

If she first meet the curled Antony,. 

He'll make demand of her, and spend that kiss 

Which is my heaven to have.] 

(Turning to the body, and arranging it to sit in state 

beside her) Hail, you dear relics 

Of my immortal love! 

Oh, let no impious hand remove you hence. 

But rest forever here! Let Egypt give 

His death that peace which it denied his life! 

(To Charmion) Beach me the casket. 

CHABMiON (giving it) 

Underneath the fruit 
The aspic lies. 

CLEOPATRA (jwtting aside the leaves) 

Welcome, thou kind deceiver. 
Thou best of thieves, who with an easy key 
Dost open life, and unperceiv'd by us 
Even steal us from ourselves, discharging so 
Death's dreadful office better than himself, — 
Touching our limbs so gently into sliunber 
That Death stands by, deceiv'd by his own image. 
And thinks himself but sleep. [Come, mortal wretch: 
With thy sharp teeth this knot intrinsicate 
Of life at once untie!] 

SERAPiON (and other Voices, quite far off) 

The Queen? Where is she? 
The town is yielded; Caesar's at the gates. 

CLEOPATRA (morc nervous) 
He comes too late to invade the rights of death! 
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[ {To the aspic) 
Poor, venomous fool> be angry and dispatch! 
Oh, couldst thou speak, that I might hear thee call 
Great Caesar, ass unpolicied! 
{The asp bites: she shudders back)'^ Coward flesh! 
Wouldst thou conspire with Caesar to betray me. 
As thou wert none of mine? I'll force thee to it! 
{She holds another viper to her breast^ and toUh her other 
hand holds out the casket to Charmion) 
Take hence: the work is done. 

[cHABMiON {taking it^ deeply affected) 

O eastern star! 

CLEOPATRA. 

Peace, peace! 
Dost thou not see the baby at my breast 
That sucks the nurse asleep?] 

VOICES {off left) 

Break ope the door! 

CHABMION {agitated, seeking in the casket) 

The next is ours! Now, Charmion, to be worthy 
Of our great queen and mistress! 

[She drops the casket, showing thai she h^is been bitten. 
A groidng noise of trampling feet and blows, off left, . . . 

CLEOPATRA {dazedly) 
Already, Death, I feel thee in my veins. 
I go with such a will to find my lord 
That we shall quickly meet. [ — As sweet as balm, 
As soft as air, as gentle, — Oh, Antony! 
{She turns toward him but finds she cannot see him)'^ 
A heavy numbness creeps through every limb 
And now 'tis at my head: my eyelids fall 
And my dear love is vanish'd in a mist. 
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Where shall I find him — where? Oh, turn me to 

him 
And lay me on his breast! 

(JViihouL CharmiorCs aidy she nestles against Antonyms 
chest) — Caesar, thy worst! 

Now part us if thou canst! [What should I stay — 

[As these words trail off^ she sighs and expires. 

« 

CHARMiON (numngt ^low and tense^ behind the throne, and 
tending her) 

In this vile world? — So, fare thee well. 
Now boast thee, Death! In thy possession lies 
A lass unparalleFd! Downy windows, close; 
And golden Phoebus never be beheld 
Of eyes again so royal! — Your crown's awry: 
I'll mend it, and then play. 

ALEXAS (rushing in) 

Where is the queen? 

CHARMION 

Speak softly, wake her not.] 

[Serapion enters, leading the Roman soldiers. 

ALEXAS (turning dramatically) 

Behold, Serapion, what havoc death has made! 
See how the lovers sit in state together, 
As they were giving laws to half mankind! 

SERAPION 

'Twas what I fear'd. — Charmion, is this well done? 

CHARMION 

Yes, 'tis well done, and like a queen, the last 
Of her great race. — I follow her. 
[ (Or better, a>s Shakespeare more mitsically phrased it) 
It is well done, and fitting for a princess 
Descended of so many royal kings. 
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[She sinks from sight in death behind the throne. 
Enter, left, Octaviiis Caesar and his staff, AU oh- 
sequumsly make way for him. 

SEBAFION 

Oh, sir, you are too sure an augurer: 
That you did fear, is done. 

GAE3AB {left center, looking at them gravely) 

Bravest at the last. 
She level'd at our purposes, and being 
Royal, took her own way. — She looks like sleep: 
As she would catch another Antony 
In her strong toil of grace. — Our army shall 
In solemn show attend their funeral;] 
And fame to late posterity shall tell 
No lovers lived so great, or died so well, 

CUBTAIN 



THE MARTYRDOM OF AU 
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INTRODUCTION 

PERSIAN drama is recent, — of distinct and in- 
dependent forms of drama it is perhaps the most 
recent. The lamentful, passionate celebration by the 
Shi'ah sect of Muslims of the first ten days of Muhar- 
ram (the first month of the Muhammadan year) out 
of which it grew, was noted and described by Europeans 
in India in the eighteenth century. The Persians 
trace their threnodies in observance of this tragic 
season back to the tenth century, when for a while a 
native dynasty prevailed against the Arab overlord. 
Since Persian independence was secured they have been 
an important part of the State religion: public pulpits 
are built whence rhapsodes exhort the faithful, re- 
counting the woes of the martyrs. But it was only 
about a century ago that these tazieh, lamentations, 
took on the form of drama. From about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when Count Gobineau, 
Minister of France to Teheran, first described a per- 
formance, to 1882, when Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin, first 
United States Minister to Persia, saw several acts from 
the Shah's box in the great takia, various interesting 
accounts, and translations of many of the ever-multi- 
plying scenes, were published in both French and 
English; but on the developments of the last forty 
years no information, apparently, is to be found. 
Among Matthew Arnold's "Essays in Criticism" there 
is one on the Persian Passion Play, based on Grobineau; 
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the article on Persian Drama (under "Drama") in the 
Encydopsedia Britannica is instructive; Mr. Ben- 
jamin's story may be f oimd in the third volume of the 
popular series, **The Drama/' edited by Alfred Bates; 
and the two-volume '* Miracle Play of Hasan and 
Husain," by Sir Lewis Pelly, containing thirty-seven 
of the fifty-two pageants or acts that existed in the 
1860's, with valuable notes and introduction, may be 
consulted in large libraries. From these authorities 
the matter here following is derived. 
What happened in Muharram in the year of the 

Hegira 61 —in October, that is, a.d. 680? Few 
Americans could answer; yet this event is to many 
millions of Persians and Indian Musulmans what the 
Crucifixion is to Christians; it is even more terrible, for 
it is associated with no Resurrection or Transfiguration. 
The Massacre of Karbald, where the last grandson and 
in his childhood the favorite of the Prophet Muhammad 
was butchered with all the adult males of his household, 
is a less sublime but more sensational and blood-stirring 
form of Vicarious Atonement, on which the Shi'ahs of 
Islam rely for salvation with all the devout fervor of the 
medieval Christian. It is remarkable that the Shi'ahs 
who have superimposed this cardinal point on the 
doctrines of Muhammad are nearly all Indo-Europeans: 
the Semitic Arabs and the Turks reject the Atonement 
of Husain as the Hebrews of old rejected the Atonement 
of Christ. To feel one's sins washed away by the blood 
of some chosen saint's volimtary sacrifice seems to be a 
spiritual need of our race only. This adoration of 
meekness, self-surrender, and all-conquering love is 
surely, as Matthew Arnold suggests, far more the 
foimdation of the Shi'ah faith than Persian race-con- 
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sciousness or nationalism, deeply though these temporal 
distinctions sundered the Persians from their fellow 
Muslims even when they first embraced Islam. 

The historical basis of the Persian play is, in briefest 
form, as follows. When Muhanunad fled for his life 
from Mecca to Medina, a.d. 622, his sole companion 
was Abu Bakr, the first convert he had made outside 
his own family and his most devoted and sagacious 
lieutenant; but the youth who stayed in Muhammad's 
bed and faced the assassins when they broke in was his 
cousin and adopted son, Ali. Nor was this the only 
time the intrepidity and selflessness of Ali stood in the 
way of the Prophet's enemies. Quietly, imperturbably, 
generously, without temporizing, without presuming, 
he followed the light, and him Muhammad certainly 
accounted the spiritual leader or pattern (for this is 
the meaning of the title Imaum) of the growing com- 
munity of Islam. But Abu Bakr was the organizer, 
the practical man, and Oomar, a later convert, was 
the dominating personahty of the community. After 
Muhammad's death in 632 these two men succeeded 
in turn to his autocracy, with the title Khalif . 

Next came Othman, a Meccan aristocrat, who 
governed the immense and still expanding empire as a 
typical Oriental monarchy, officered by his relatives. 
Othman was murdered by a mob in 656, and in the 
reaction from worldliness to the original simplicity of 
Muhanunadanism, Ali was at last made Khalif. Of 
Othman's appointees, one in particular — Moawiya, 
governor of Syria — refused to acknowledge him; and 
Ali compromised, submitted the dispute to arbitration, 
and thereby lost the support of the pure-religion- 
ists who had been his chief reliance. Three of these 
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f anaticSy meeting by chance, compacted to kill the three 
rulers whose quarrels seemed to them to have caused 
the division and confusion of Islam; but only the 
murderer of Ali succeeded. Ali was killed by an in- 
significant bigot, A.D. 661, and so his death is shown 
in the Persian play. Oomar is there prevented, by 
Abu Bakr's awe of Muhammad's ghost, from smiting 
him down as he threatens to and as, in the interests of 
dramatic unity, he does in the following adaptation. 
Ali's successor as Khalif was Hasan, his son by 
Fatima, the sole surviving child of Muhammad, — a 
man even gentler and saintlier than his father. To 
the persistence of Moawiya he yielded the Khalifat 
(remaining, as he had every right to be, Imaum) imtil 
Moawiya should die; but Moawiya, at least according 
to the Shi'ahs, had him poisoned first by one of his 
wives. The Shi'ahs were already in existence as a 
faction maintaining the sole right of Muhammad's 
descendants to the supreme authority, and when Moa- 
wiya was succeeded by his son Yazid they turned to 
the second child of Ali and Fatima, Husain, inviting 
him to leave his pious seclusion, put himself at their 
head and claim the Khalifat. Their conspiracy, how- 
ever, was nipped in the bud, and the caravan of Husain, 
as he was traveling with his entire family to join them, 
was surrounded by an army of Yazid's subjects on the 
plain of Karbal4, cut oflP from water, reduced by ten 
days' siege to extremities of thirst, and finally massacred 
as aforesaid. A poignant incident of the siege was the 
marriage of Hasan's son to Husain's daughter, that the 
seed of the Prophet might be preserved, instantly fol- 
lowed by the death in battle of the sixteen-year-old 
bridegroom. Many other events were elaborated or in- 
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vented by the poets and chanters of the lamentations 
that came to mark the anniversary of Karbald in all 
Shi'ah countries. 

From the women and children of Husain's household, 
led captive into Syria, are descended many sayids who 
wear the green of the Prophet's lineage and are revered 
throughout Persia. It was they, probably, who inaugu- 
rated the theatrical enactment of the tazieh, in defiance 
of the orthodox commandment forbidding all represen- 
tation. From merely acting out the sufferings of [the 
beleaguered martyrs, their pangs of thirst, their single 
combats as one by one they fought to reach the river and 
bring back water, and their lamentations over the fall of 
each hero — which was a natural evolution from the dra- 
matic recital of these things — the performance slowly 
grew to embrace a number of preceding and subsequent 
events: the deaths of Muslim, Husain's half-brother 
and envoy, and his two little sons; of Hasan, of Ali, of 
Fatimah, of Muhammad, in one direction, — all ac- 
companied by many prophecies of Karbald and much 
cumulative funereal wailing; — and the intervention of 
a Persian army after the massacre to rescue Husain's 
daughter by a Persian princess, the abuse of Husain's 
relicts and his head at Yazid's court, and many apoc- 
ryphal legends, in the other. 

In the beginning is acted the story of Joseph and His 
Brethren, allegorical of the fratricidal treachery among 
Muhammad's followers, and at the end is a most im- 
pressive pageant of the Day of Resurrection, where 
Husain is made intercessor for all the sinners who have 
mourned for him, or made a pilgrimage to his tomb, 
or written tragic verses about him. We cannot but be 
reminded of the Judgment Day pageants that closed 
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the English cycles of Miracles. The whole develop- 
ment is parallel to the growth of those cycles — still 
more, of the French Midhes — from the Easter trope 
and primitive Passion Play of the early Middle Ages. 
The death of Husain — which in the drama is made 
a volimtary death, a deliberate sacrifice for the sal- 
vation of the Shi'ahs — took place, we must remember, 
only 1240 years ago. At the same length of time after 
the.Crucifixion the earliest religious plays in the vernac- 
ular were being produced in western Europe, — anony- 
mously, spontaneously, in an unfixed form of continu- 
ous flux and growth. This is just the description of 
the present Persian drama, — a spontaneous, anony- 
mous growth, in the vernacular (not the Arabic of the 
Mosque and the Koran), one transitory stage of which 
was captured and preserved in English, fifty years or 
more ago. 

The fully developed religious drama of France in the 
early sixteenth century took from three to six weeks 
of continuous performance. The tcuzieh take ten days, 
with performances both afternoon and evening. The 
takieh, or inclosures serving as theaters, are of very 
variable size and shape, but all have the stage platform 
in the center, with spectators all around it. There 
is no scenery (though originally there may have been 
a representation of Husain's tomb, the shrine of pil- 
grimage at Karbala), and only the most indispensable 
properties, nor is there any attempt at historic cos- 
tume. Husain and his adherents are richly dressed 
with gifts from the pious, their tents are shown as 
splendid couches under gorgeous canopies, and there are 
purely spectacular interludes to relieve the strain of 
continuous and cumulative tragedy, as when King 
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Solomon receives the Queen of Sheba, and summons 
by magic all creeping things to do him homage. The 
performers act with tremendous sincerity but without 
real impersonation: it is to them a commemorative 
ceremony, not an artistic reconstruction of fact. The 
actors of Oomar, Yazid, Shimar and the other "vil- 
lains" upbraid themselves, and murder or abuse their 
victims with sobs of passionate remorse. Though 
no women take part, many small children appear and 
augment the terrible pathos; and women auditors 
occupy the floor area nearest the stage and punctuate 
the performance with shrieks, breast-beatings, and 
rhythmical wails of "Ya Ali! Ya Hasan! Ai Husain, 
Husain Shah!" frequently taken up by the men too in 
the loggias behind and above them. The intimacy 
and participation of all in the performance — Rein- 
hardt's ideal — is seen here in full and spontaneous 
effect. 

The great state performances are preceded by pro- 
cessions through the streets and aroimd the arena, of 
mourners rhythmically smiting their chests, others 
dressed as Arabs clashing blocks of wood together, 
expiating their failure to go to Husain's aid, and still 
others representing Berbers, doing penance by self- 
torture for one of that race who had derided the stricken 
Imaum. Meanwhile water is doled out to the spec- 
tators in commemoration of the martyrs' thirst, and 
they are harangued from the pulpit erected at one side 
of the takia.^ 

A number of bands playing dirges precede the en- 

1 This is later, apparently, used in the course of the action; see the 
reference to it in the last scene of our play — ^where, however, it is to 
be taken figuratively. 
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trance of the actors, who in crescendo, children first, 
chant their own doom as they slowly, impressively 
move to the stage and take the stations assigned to 
them. Among them, without even conventional in- 
visibility, walks the oostady "master" or producer, 
script in hand, placing the performers, bringing them 
properties, changing their costumes, prompting, in- 
structing, and giving cues with a wave of the hand to 
the musicians — blowers of long, harsh, doleful horns 
and beaters of kettledrums — at the top of the building. 
Horses and camels are led on, through the audience, as 
they are needed; ghosts appear in their burial cere- 
ments; God speaks — whence is not explained; the 
bodies of those who have tiumed to Mecca and made 
their dying confession of faith are still vocal, — even 
Husain's severed head, stuck on a lance, can speak 
pitifully or sternly to its defilers. 

In this utter freedom from the rules or conventions 
of realistic art, in the still predominant ritual nature 
of the performance, in the intense, ever-moimting, in 
the end overwhelming seriousness of the participants 
(one cannot call them players) and their lines, and the 
immediate response, compassion and awe of the be- 
holders — eflFecting a right AristoteUan purgation of 
these emotions — are to be seen a unique style of re- 
ligious drama. The medieval plays were interlarded 
with farce and foolery unthinkable in Persia. The 
modern Passion Play at Oberammergau gets from its 
audience nothing like the enthusiasm, self-forgetfulness 
and participation of the Persian crowd, returning each 
year twice a day for ten days to this passionate com- 
memoration of the self-sacrifice, for the Shi'ahs' sal- 
vation, of its holy Imaums. Ali and his sons were in 
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fact martyrs to the Shi'ah doctrine that the true heirs 
of the Prophet are appointed by God and infallible. 
They were deUberate martyrs, in hopes that God would 
forgive their people's infideUty in return for their suf- 
ferings. Many references to this, from all parts of the 
tazieh, are brought together in our play and made its 
coherent theme. 

To us these scenes, as collected from the lips of a 
prompter and some actors, with their hyperbolic phras- 
ing, incongruity, lack of suspense and ever-recurrent 
wailing, can be only a curiosity. To tear three of them 
(the fourth, fifth and sixth of Sir Lewis Pelly's book) 
from the majestic sweep of the whole andround them into 
a certain unity by liberal replacement of some speeches 
with others from different parts of the work (whereby 
Ali is given a good deal of Husain's preeminence) was 
a necessary but not a grateful task, if the power of the 
strange play was ever to be proved in actual per- 
formance by Americans. A play called The Miracle of 
the Road by Lester Margon, based on Ali's offer of his 
head to a lovesick youth and including a much-abbrevi- 
ated version of Ali's death (Felly's Scene VIII), was 
produced by the Stuyvesant Players in New York in 
the spring of 1921, but except what little they draw in 
common from the Persian, our Martyrdom of Ali is 
wholly distinct from this and far more faithful to the 
original. 

The first scene shows the poverty in which Muham- 
mad and his dear ones (be it noted that to sacrifice 
one's dear ones is regarded as even more agonizing 
and efficacious than to sacrifice one's self) dwelt in the 
early years after the Hegira, when most Arabs still 
opposed him, and Ali's almost motiveless generosity 
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of heart, which cannot but seem extravagant and there- 
fore comic to us, but is none the less "good theater," 
as Mr. Margon perceived. The next scene shows 
Muhammad's death, the immediate proclamation of Abu 
Bakr, and Oomar's violent attempts to make Ali acknowl- 
edge this his creature as Khalif ; and the last scene shows 
Ali martyred for his refusal and being received in the 
next world by Muhanunad, who makes him intercessor 
for the sins of his people. In spirit, as in language, 
pains have been taken to avoid anything inconsistent 
with the original, but compression, suspensive structure, 
and provision for theatrical effects impossible under 
Persian conditions — supernatural illusion, lights, masks, 
etc. — have made it practically a new play. Not merely 
as a curiosity, then, but as a worth-while work of art, 
this exotic but poignant classic (any play is classic that 
has been acted a hundred years!) is offered to our Little 
Theaters and included in this series. 

Small fidelity can be expected, either to Persian 
practice or historical accuracy, in the mounting of this 
play. The costume of Muhammad's day is not certain 
(there is doubt, notably, about the veiling of women 
in public), and almost surely had features distinguish- 
ing the Arab tribes one from another — color patterns, 
stripes, coiffures, turbans and what not — that we 
cannot learn or imitate. Architecture, furnishings 
and small "props" are likewise vague. Pronunciation 
of the names, too, is most uncertain; but it does appear 
that there should be a vocal stop before the names of 
Ali, Oomar and Izrail (though not Abu Bakr), separat- 
ing them, for instance, from the vocative O that is in- 
dispensable in the East. "O Abu" we can run together 
with the intermediate w-sound instinctive with us. 
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but not "O Ali*'; and the stop should occur even after 
a consonant, as we separate "an ice-house" to dis- 
tinguish it from "a nice house." It is this stop which 
is indicated by the apostrophe in Shi'ah: the two 
syllables must not be run together. The rhythm, 
finally, of the English must be carefully preserved, 
especially by the Angels. In Persia the " sympathetic " 
parts are said to be spoken in a chant, the villains' 
parts in harsh prose. Here the distinction must rather 
depend on the elevation of feeling called for. In- 
tensity and naive but complete sincerity are de- 
manded of all the speakers. 



STAGING 

THE stage is in two levels, the rear platform set 
about six or eight feet back of the curtain line, 
its ends masked by dull or black curtains in the wings. 
It is sixteen or eighteen inches high and at least six 
feet deep. In the first of the three scenes, a step three 
or four feet long connects it with the lower stage, a 
little to the left of center, and a sky-blue backdrop or 
cyclorama falls behind it. In the other scenes there is 
no step, and from the rear edge of the platform rises 
a great plain wall, of the same dark brownish gray as 
the floor, pierced with a Saracenic door.^ 

In Scene II the door is hung to swing down-stage 
and to the right; in Scene III there is no door, but the 
opening is draped with gauze, — through which Mu- 
hammad's Ghost can step, near the end of the Scene. 
The backing of the door is red in Scene II, brightening 
under red lights, and Ught-absorbent black in Scene III. 

Coimting more as property than as scenery, there is 
in Scene I a low Bedouin tent of black goat's hair, set 
on the upper platform, well back. It is big enough to 
hold eight people. Its front can be opened and closed. 
The material of the tent — black burlap, haircloth, or 
possibly canton flannel — can be used in Scene II to 
drape the back wall or hang over the front of the plat- 

^ 'There is but one entrance [to the Mosque where Ali was assasF- 
sinated], through an elegant gateway; and the walls being high and 
flanked with bastions give it more the appearance of a castle." 
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form, giving the needful interior atmosphere to that 
scene and helping to absorb light. 

There may also be touches of green in cushions, rugs, 
etc. — the vivid shade of green particularly associated 
with Muhammad and noted in many of the costumes. 
Other properties are the scimitars of all the men but 
Muhammad, including AU's Zul-fak&r, the famous two- 
edged sword that Muhanunad received from the Angel 
Gabriel; Muhammad's rod; IzraSl's scroll; Oomar's 
whip; a spade; four heaping trays of Eastern fruits; 
a black candelabrum suspended on a chain from the 
middle of the flies in Scene II; a large golden key; 
a casket for the same; and pieces of rope, preferably 
black. 

The lighting is complex. Ordinary bright sunny 
light is used only in the latter part of Scene I; in Scene 
III the Ught from borders and foots is dull pinkish. 
Otherwise, overhead spotUghts — high-power nitrogen 
lamps in X-ray parabolic reflectors — throwing ver- 
tical beams, are chiefly used. Just within the pro- 
scenium side on the right is one of clear, frosty white, 
that can be drawn somewhat towards up-center, as the 
character beneath it moves in that direction. On the 
left is one exactly similar, but of strong, fiery red. At 
center, above the edge of the platform, is a stationary 
spotlight, green; and below it, throwing its beam some- 
what obliquely up-stage, is a stronger, yellowish light. 
These two, combined and varied with dimmers, give 
most of the light in Scene II. Less powerful and 
noticeable spotlamps ("baby spots") will be needed in 
the footlights or the house, to counteract the heavy 
shadows thrown from overhead. Strip-Ughts under 
the rear edge of the platform light the sky in Scene I, 
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blue, and the backing in Scene 11, red. The ghost in 
Scene m will be brought to view by special greenish 
strips on either side of the doorway, behind the gauze, 
and when he comes forward, by the green overhead spot. 
The Angels in Scene HE and perhaps the Houris in 
Scene I should, finaUy, be specially lighted by a bril- 
liant dancing iridescence, handled by operators stand- 
ing in each wing. The iridescence in the left wing 
should illuminate the faces of the Redeemed as they 
march across at the end. 



CHARACTERS 

The Voice op God. A warm, rich, resonant voice, 
coming from immediately behind the top of the 
proscenimn arch. 

The Angel Gabriel, the Angel of Revelations. 
Through him passed nearly all Muhammad's com- 
munings with God and God's revelations to Muham- 
mad. He has a great and tender veneration for 
Muhammad, and Muhammad calls him his brother. 
He may be played in a mask, with a face of calm, 
seraphic purity, or else in a wig of short curling locks 
bound with a silver fillet. His very full, straight 
dress is of white sateen or other silvery shimmery 
fabric, with long full sleeves, all hanging in graceful 
folds. His feet are bare, or sandaled in white or 
silver. His wings — preferably of thin, lustrous 
metal — must seem an integral part of his body. 
If they stick out at right angles to his back they 
cannot but shake loose and look absurd; therefore 
they should be flat to his back, very long and narrow, 
the points approaching each other above his head to 
form a kind of frame for his face. Moreover they 
should be independent of each other, and so fastened 
that in the moment of darkness accompanying 
Muhammad's death they can spread, — the points 
and inside edges sticking out horizontally to each 
side. 

225 
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The Angel IzraIl, the Angel of Death. He is very 
tall and lean, with a forbidding, aquiline face or mask 
of a dark sallow color, and long bony hands. He is 
clothed entirely in black, draped in stiff folds, and 
over his head is a cowl like a Dominican friar's. 
His lustrous black wings are like Gabriel's, but do 
not have to open or spread. The points go higher 
above his head and arch forward: there is some- 
thing suggesting the swoop of a bird of prey. His 
voice is very deep and hard, in great contrast to 
Gabriel's sweet tenor. 

Other Angels. Numbering perhaps five, they re- 
semble' Gabriel, save in two respects. Their wings 
are more open, stretching outward as well as up, like 
those of a mounted butterfly, and brilliantly re- 
flecting the iridescence cast upon them; and over 
their silvery dresses they wear loose blouses or smocks 
of very filmy material, vivid scarlet, virulent green, 
or intense mauve. 

Four Houris of Paradise. They are not musical- 
comedy houris. They wear the same long shimmery 
dresses with pendant sleeves as the Angels; over them 
very short, sleeveless jackets (emphasizing the bust) 
of stiff, intricately patterned material, brightly be- 
genuned; and over all, long soft robes falling from the 
crown of the head to the ankle, over the shoulders, 
and looped up in front — the cord attached to the 
two front comers crossed on the breast and passing 
around the neck — of azure and limpid green and 
delicate golden-brown and lilac. Bare feet, anklets, 
armlets, necklaces, and jeweled little turbans (per* 
haps with tall peacock feathers) superimposed on 
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the enveloping robes; eyelids and lashes heavily 
blackened, carmine lips, palms stained henna, and 
skins evenly brown, not white, complete the picture. 

Muhammad, The Prophet. He is a spare, sinewy, 
dignified man, beyond the prime of life, with a rich 
and poignant voice and impressive histrionic power. 
His black beard is slightly grizzled and not thick, 
and his hair, of the same, falls in curling locks on his 
shoulders. He wears a turban, not too large and 
made up so that it can come off and be replaced with- 
out unwinding, of the intense metallic green ever 
since associated with his family; a tunic of un- 
bleached cotton to below the knee, with a broad sash 
narrowly striped green and red; and a big, loose, 
full-sleeved over-mantle of pale tan, infrequently 
striped on the outside with broad bands of black 
down the center of which rims a narrow Une of green. 
Aroimd his neck, hanging down in front to the hip, 
is a wide piece of coarse black material, fringed on 
the outer edge, which serves a ceremonial purpose, 
somewhat like a Hebrew praying-shawl. In his 
hand is a slender black staff, shoulder high; on his 
feet plain brown sandals. He has no jewelry or 
ornament of any kind. 

Patimah, his daughter and only surviving child. Her 
name should seemingly be accented on the first 
syllable but, except to escape association with 
cigarettes, it is in English less euphonious so. She 
wears a pale blue underdress reaching to the ankles, 
with full, pendant sleeves; a shorter cloak of rust 
color striped with black, caught in by a somewhat 
narrow sash of the family green with fringed ends 
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falling low in front; and over her head a loose black 
coif bound around the forehead and falling halfway 
down her back, under which stream her glossy black 
tresses. The gauzy black veil, from just below the 
eyeSf is probably correct but can be dispensed with. 
Her feet are bare and she has no jewelry whatever. 
In Scene I she is holding an infant, wrapped in blue 
and gray. In the other scenes, she is mostly enfolded 
in a black burnouse, — a great fringed cloak that 
replaces the shorter rust-color one. 

Fatimah is sometimes called Zahrah, which is said 
to signify ^' bright-blooming." The name should be 
mentioned in the program. 

Ali, her husband, Muhammad's cousin, one of his first 
converts, and some say his adopted son. The name 
is apparently accented on the last syllable, but in 
English an evenly divided accent, "Ah-lee," sounds 
better. He is also called Haidar, which means Lion: 
hence his title "The Lion of Grod." His tunic is dull 
red or Turkey red, his sash green and white, and his 
mantle tawny yellow, striped with dark purple. 
On his head is a big square kerchief, fringed, folded 
triangular-wise and bound with a green cord. It is 
gray, narrowly striped with blood red. His beard 
is fairly thick, pointed, black; his black hair shorter 
and more crisply curled than Muhammad's. In 
Scene II he has a black mourning-cloth about his 
neck, like Muhanunad's prayer-shawl. In Scene III 
his head is bare and he must have some artificial 
blood concealed about him. 

Hasan and Husain, his sons. They are dressed like 
adults, but entirely in different shades of gray, except 
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for touches of the family green. Hasan has a little 
turban of mixed green and gray; Husain is bare- 
headed, with short and attractive curls. Both are 
barefoot. In Scene II, both have little mourning- 
shawls like their father. 

It is to be noted that since they grow from eight 
and six years old, respectively, in Scene I, to fifteen 
and thirteen in Scene II, each part requires two 
actors and distinct costumes. The smaller costumes 
may be brighter and more varied, the larger ones 
richer. 

Salbcan the Persian. Historically, Salman **is said 
to have been a Christian captive from Mesopotamia, 
ransomed on his profession of Islam," who became 
one of the early companions and counselors of 
Muhammad. The part here given him in Scene I 
belongs in the original merely to "A Youth in Love" 
who is not again heard of. Salman is there im- 
portant as the first (in time) of the Persian Shi'ahs, 
— see Scene III. Since he here appears as the 
nephew of a Christian king, he should be ornately 
dressed and in sharp contrast with the Arabs; but 
nothing seems to be known of the peculiarities of 
Persian dress just before the Arab conquest of that 
kingdom. Let the designer freely invent, therefore, 
something semi-Byzantine or Syrian with enough 
suggestion of the better-known costumes of ancient 
Persia to "place" the wearer: — say, tight trousers 
of blue or red, gold-embroidered; a short yellow^ 
tu^ic, a scarlet cape, gold-crusted shoes and a round 
cap, visorless, stiff-brimmed, of blue and gold; and 
a sword straighter than the Arab scimitar. He is 
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beardless. In Scene II, when he has long been a 
member of Muhammad's household, he appears in 
Arabian dress: long pale-yellow tunic, crimson sash, 
black mantle, and yellow-and-green turban. 

OoMAR, the principal enemy of Ali. The oo is to be 
pronounced as in doom, and stressed. The name is 
often written Omar, sometimes 'Umar. He was a 
Meccan whose conversion, six years after Muham- 
mad's flight from Mecca, first gave the new religion 
respectability and influence. He was of command- 
ing presence, big, burly and ruddy, and his temper 
was irascible and precipitate. It was he who 
engineered and compelled Abu Bakr's assumption 
of the Khalifat, and at Abu Bakr's death he became 
Khalif himself. Historically, however, he died 
eighteen years before Ali did (a.d. 643). Following 
the license of all English historical drama, we make 
him Ali's assassin only in the interests of imity. In 
the original, Ali is killed according to history, after 
having been five years Khalif, in 661. 

Oomar should wear a white tunic, a dark blue 
sash, and a big mantle of clear brown with a turban 
of the same. His big, ruddy face, high forehead, 
close-set eyes and light-brown beard loom at us above 
massive shoulders and a distinct paunch. Stuck in 
his sash are both a whip and a sword. 

Abu Bakr, proclaimed Khalif at Muhammad's death. 
He was the first convert Muhammad made outside 
his own family, and a very energetic disciple; but 
to the Shi'ahs and in this play he appears as part 
villain, in that he did not admit Ali's claim, and part 
weakling, in that he was Oomar's creature. He is 
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dressed in white and red turban, a sort of high red 
crown like a truncated cone rising £rom the center; 
white timic, its neck embroidered with red, red and 
white sash, and red mantle; and high red sandals; 
and he carries Muhammad's black staff. He should 
be bearded. 

Followers of Oomar and Abu Bakr. A rather large 
number of men, of different types and ages, some 
with headcloths like Ali's, others in turbans; some 
sandalled and others barefoot. Their tunics are 
dim blue or light brown, their sashes narrow and 
dark, their mantles vertically striped dark brown, 
blue, or black upon a buff or light gray ground. 
Most if not all are black-bearded, and many have 
spears, very slender and tall. 
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Scene I. The Miracle of the Road 

A Road Outside Medinah, AM. 3 (A.D. 625) 

The rear platform is bare desert against bltie sky, a low 
black tent in the middle. 
Darkness. Stillness. Then the rich voice of the Prophet 

liUHAMMAD 

O almighty and self-sufficient God, whose door of 
mercy is open to all. Thou art the Creator, and Thine 
is the worship of all creatures. Thou art the eternal 
Lord whose kingdom remains, forever; Thou art 
the Maker of day and night, who knowest all 
thoughts. Grant, oh, therefore. Paradise to those 
who believe in Thy saints! 

[A beam of white light smites suddenly upon the Angel 
Oabrid, standing at the right side of the proscenium 
arch. From his silvery garment it is reflected upon 
Muhammady standing doum center. 

GABRIEL (with trembling voice, shuddering as at some 
fearful sight just seen which he must recount) 
Thou of generous heart, good in all thine actions, — 
thou Prophet to all mankind and intercessor for all 
nations, — peace be unto thee! {He salaams, that is, 
^^yws low with the palm of his right hand upon his fore- 
d) Thou art the most beloved of God, the best 
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of all His creatures; and I, Gabriel the archangel, 
am the humblest servant of thy supreme court. 

MUHABOCAD (saloamifig in turn) 
On thee be peace, O my brother Gabriel. Where 
hast thou been? (WUk 9ome apprehension) O 
heavenly Messenger of the glorious Lord, why is the 
color of thy face blanched? Why have thy cheeks 
turned pale? 

GABRIEL 

O Prophet of the beneficent God, know that I am 
come but now from the realm of the accursed. How 
shall I say what I felt as I looked at the flames? No 
eye is able to see it, no mind can conceive it. (He 
goes down on his right knee, holding his arms entreai- 
ingly out to Muhammad) O King, who in dignity art 
like the throne of God Himself, and whose inter- 
cession extends to cover the whole earth! — thou 
who art entitled by Grod " a bearer of good tidings and 
a wamer," O thou whose protection is an asylum for 
angels! — by that God who gave thee this authority, 
pray thou for the sinners of thy people, that Grod 
may forgive them for thy sake! 

BiUHAMMAD 

Alas, this thy speech has brought my soul to the 
tip of my lip! My heart has begun to palpitate 
within me at these thy words. Tell me, for what 
miserable people is the pit of the accursed agape? 
(Gabriel bows his head, clasping it in his left hand. 
His left dbow is on his left knee^ his right fist quivers 
against his breast) Why hast thou hung down 
thy head? Deliver my mind from this agony of 
dread! 
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GABRIEL 

I am ashamed before thee! for it is even digged for 
the simiers of thy people.^ 

[He remains thits bowed^ his silvery garment draped 
in exquisite folds, under the strong white light from 
overhead that shadows his face. 

A green^ light on Muhammad grows rapidly. He 
acts and speaks ivith more fervor. 

BHTHAMBiAD 

Ah me, these tidings consmne my life, and bum the 
very marrow of my bones! Alas, O Gabriel, for the 
grief of my people! Woe unto me for the anguish 
of their tears! — O God, my followers are as of mine 
own family, my fledglings, my broken-winged birds! 
Have mercy on them, pass over their transgressions, 
for their cries and groans will o'erwhehn my soul! . . . 
There is no power or strength but in Grod. Nothing 
is manifest throughout creation but frailty and 
doubt and confusion. Look mercifully then upon 
all mankind, O God, especially on mine own dis- 
tracted people! 

[At the left side of the proscenium, a blood-red beam, 
like the white one at the right, pours down upon Izrdil 
the Angel of Death. In his left hand, at his side, is a 
scroll; his right hand, with menacing forefinger, is 
raised above his head. 

IZRAIL {deep and hard but not loud) 

Praise God the Lord of all creatures! Praise Him 
from all eternity to all eternity Who has made thee 

1 At the supposed period of this scene, "thy people" would mean 
the Arabians, very few of wh<xn had yet acx^ted salvation at Muham- 
mad's hands. But to the Persian audience it signifies all Islam. 

* Green was the special color of the Prophet and his family. 
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to wield the standard of verity and glory. Praise 
Him Who appointed Paradise for those who obey 
Him, and hell fire for the disobedient. The reward 
of good is good. 

BCUHABfMAD (gozing at Izrail fascinated and horrified) 
O great Grod, have mercy on the sins of my people; 
have mercy, O Lord, for I am most terribly dis- 
tressed and anxious! (In an agony) O God, let fall 
a sweet shower of mercy, and in thy goodness pre- 
serve my people from burning in yonder flames! 

IZRAIL (immovabley inexorable) 
Withdraw from the people of disobedience, O 
Prophet of the Lord! Abandon these fratricidal 
wretches, and pray no more for them. They are 
only fit to be eternally destroyed. 

\Wvth his l^t handy Muhammad takes off his turban 
and casts it at his feet; from his right hand he throws 
dovm his rod; then^ as he speaks, with both hands he 
stretches out his praying-shawl and lets it drop from 
his shoulders. 

BIUHAMMAD 

A prophet whose followers are carried to hell on the 
Last Day, — a turban is of no use to him! I do not 
want any rod, nor do I find use for my shawl! All 
that I seek is the salvation of my people! (With 
both hands above his head) What shall I do, O Grod? 
Patience has quite gone from me! (Sobbing) Lord, 
why should my people be consigned to everlasting 
perdition?! 

[Gabriel stirs and lifts his head as though receiving 
a message from above. IzraU too lifts his face, and 
lowers his forbidding hand. Muhammad falls on his 
knees, beating his breaM and his face. Gabriel stands 
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up and goes to him, picking up his things^ restoring 
them, comforting him, 

OABBIEL 

O bearer of good tidings, take up thy turban. Here 
is thy cloak, — take and wear this also. O Prophet, 
hold this thy rod in thy hand, and make not the 
throne of God shake with thy sobs. O Messenger 
of the faith, I pray thee not to pour down thy tears! 
God, being good, will forgive the sins of thy people. 

MUHAMMAD (stiU On his knees, and weeping) 

How can I bear to remain quiet, O Gabriel? How 
can I see my beloved followers distraught, divided, 
and condemned? (Seizing his shawl in both hands 
and standing) I will rend my garment, and not be 
ashamed thereat! 

[As he is about to rend the shawl, a beam of yellow 
light, mu^h stronger than the green which it replaces, 
falls on him from above. He looks up, Oabriel, with 
his head bowed in awe, glides back to his original stand. 

THE VOICE OF GOD (overhead) 

O corporeal and spiritual judge of all, peace be upon 
thee. O chief of men and jinn,^ hail to thee. O 
thou by whose mission the desert is turned to a 
garden, and by whose directing light hearts are 
illuminated, God says. Be not afeard, O distressed 
one, for on the Day of Judgment, in the presence of 
all My saints, I shall have pity for so many of thy 
people that thou, O loving Prophet, shalt be well 
pleased in the abundance of My mercy. 

^ The Kur6n teaches not only of angels and devils but of an inter- 
mediate order of beings created of fire but grosser than angeb, called 
jinn (singular, jinni), mortal, and capable of salvation or damnation. 
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BiUHAMMAD (jovercome^ faintly) 
O rejoicer of hearts afflicted with painful sorrowf 
\He sighs, 

THE VOICE OF GOD {continuing) 
Peace be unto thee, O Muhammad, thou elect of 
God! Heave not such burning sighs from thy 
breast. Know, that he who has seen most trials, 
endured most afflictions, and been most patient \n his 
sufferings, he shall uplift the standard of inter- 
cession in the 'Day of Judgment. He who hath 
voluntarily given his head to the sword of trial, ready 
to have it cloven in twain, — pass on to him, from 
My hands, this Key of Intercession. 

[A golden key falls at Muhammad's feet. Both 
Angels bow, their arms crossed on their breasts. Mu- 
hammad kneels and with awe picks up the Key. The 
golden brilliance fades, and a normal lighting, revealing 
presently the upper stage as well as the foreground, 
gradually succeeds. 

MUHAMMAD (tuming to Gabriel) 

My brother, thou faithful servant of the living God, 
tell me what means this. Declare to me the secret 
of this charge, and let me know what mystery is in 
this mission, O thou trusted of the Lord. 

GABRIEL 

Alas, the injustice and oppression, hatred and enmity 
among thy people will attain their pitch of extremity 
against the descendants of God's Prophet. One 
shall hear no cry from that holy family but for bread 
and water. Now and in the days to come, till the 
last of them be exterminated in consummation of 
the sacrifice, their miserable voices shall ring to the 
very throne of Majesty. But (tenderly) consider the 
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sinful state of thy fractious people and make thy 
children a propitiation for their sins. 

BfUHAMMAD 

Alas, O Gabriel, for the martyrdom of my children! 
Alas, for the tears they will have to shed! Yet God 
knows that my whole beloved people, being my true 
family, my weak, broken-winged birds, ought to be 
pitied more. To redeem them from the wrath to 
come, I will therefore give Ali and his precious sons, 
alas! in atonement for their sins. {The family group 
Muhammad thv^ here names for the first time has by 
degrees been revealed on the upper stage^ sitting huddled 
and disconsolate in their low, black tent, — Ali with 
his arms around Hasan, eight years old, and Hu^ain, 
six, and Fatimah holding the baby girl Zainab. As 
Muhammad now turns to them,, speaking directly up- 
stage, they rise and come forth on the upper platform) 
O my afflicted girl, Fatimah, dishevel thy locks for 
the followers of thy father; and O Ali, thou emperor 
of the two worlds, thou strength of Muhanunad's 
spirit, take off thy turban from thy head and begin 
to shed tears of grief! And ye, the light of the eye 
of the chief of men and jinn, ye of the flower garden 
of the best among women, Hasan and Husain, — 
pray all of you to God to have mercy on my people, 
for besides us they have none to save them, poor 
souls! 
ALI {bowing his head, with grave, deep voice) 

Lord, I adjure thee by the body and soul of thy 
Prophet, by thy Messenger, Muhanmiad the Arabian, 
to forgive the sins of the Shi'ahs ^ in the Day of 
Resurrection. 
^ I.e. of All's own adherents, including the entire Persian audience. 
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FATIMAH 

O great God, I adjure thee by the honor of my father, 
by the merit of my sorrowful husband, by my own 
moistened eyes, and by these my children — the 
very darlings of God's Messenger — to pardon in 
the Day of Judgment the sins of the Gentiles who 
believe on Muhammad. 

HASAN 

O God, for the honor, dignity and glory of Thy chosen 
Prophet — for the sake of the anguish of his house- 
hold and family — on my account also who am 
Hasan, thy imploring servant — forgive the sins of 
my grandfather's people! 

HtrsAiN (destined to the crowning^ the vfiost efficacious 
martyrdom of all and foreknowing it) 
O mighty Creator of all things, Husain yearns for 
the salvation of souls. I am willing that Shimar^ 
should draw his dagger a thousand times over my 
face, if it be that the Lord of heaven and earth will 
graciously pardon the sins of the faithful in the Day 
of Judgment. 

[Muhammad shudders^ sighs deeply ^ and tarns down- 
stage with bowed heady as though fearful any longer to 
face his devoted descendants. 

ALL (advancing to the edge of the upper platform^ wOh 
arms outspread) 

God, I beseech thee by the flame-scattering sigh 
of my cousin. Thy Prophet, to raise up to eternal 
life, with his holy family, every Shi'ah who assists * 

1 Shimar was Husain's most obdurate opponent, and cut his tliroat 
when he lay helpless with wounds on the Plain of Karbala, a.d. 680. 

3 Every year the Shi'ahs "assist" at the acted repetitions of these 
sorrows. One cannot hdp thinking of the medieval Christian an« 
nually partaking of the purgation and redemption offered by his 
Passion-Play. 
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us in our sorrows. Thou hast promised to invest me 
with the robe of martyrdom — to exalt my crown of 
glory on high with this Thy peculiar gift — and my 
head is avid to meet the sword of the assassin. How 
glad am I to become a sacrifice for mankind! When 
shall AJi's full moon arise from her eastern horizon? 

BfUHAMMAD (devoutly, raising his face, clasping the Key 
to his breast) 

O Lord, for the honor of the Lion of God, Haidar, 
Ali, the foremost in valor, be clement, on the Day 
of Resurrection, to my rebellious people. 

[Here closes the formal prologue of prayer and ad- 
juration. The white and red beams on the two Angels 
grow fainty and they stand like rigid statues at the 
proscenium sides. The light is now that of normaly 
brilliant Arabian sunshine. 

ALI {stepping doum to the lower stage, beside Muhammad) 
O chief of all the prophets, peace be on thee! Thou 
who art a soul to my body, hail to thee! May Ali, 
O monarch of the kingdom of creation, be a sacrifice 
for thee! 
[He salaams. 

MUHAMMAD (with deep feeling, laying his hands on AWs 
shoulders) 

O leader of all God's creatures, on thee be peace! 
Though I am thy soul, thou art also my soul: thou 
art for me as I am for thee.^ Thou art the virtue 
not of the body only but of my very bones. 

AU 

Who am I, O Prophet of God, that I should stand 
erect at thy side? Thou art he for whom God did 
create all things. Do not put me to shame any 
more. May I be a sacrifice for thee ! 
1 These are said to be Muhammad's actual words about Ali. 
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MUHAMMAD 

Thou, O Ali, standest alone in the age as regards thy 
faith, — and thou shalt be a martyr to civil strife 
and cruelty! (Clasping Ali in his arms^ his voice 
trembling with earnestness) No one, O Ali, has been 
created equal to thee; none has ever existed thy 
match in the world. 

ALI (botdng his head) 
May God make me a ransom for thy peace! Where 
shall I go, or what shall I do? Shame has rendered 
me blind. 
[He weeps. 

MUHAMMAD (upward, Imt in a quiet, conversational tone; 
not as before) 

Thou, O Grod of the whole world, well knowest All's 
temper. Forgive thou my people for Ali's merit. — 

Ali, none can equal thee in rank and dignity! 
(Surprised) Why, thy face is bedewed with tears! 
Oh, it is time I should rend my heart by my sorrow 
for thee! Come near, let me wipe oflf the drops from 
thy face. (With a comer of his shawl he wipes AWs 
face, and lifts the comer to heaven) O great Grod, I 
adjure thee by Ali's might and honor to forgive his 
Shi'ahs in the Day of Judgment. 

GABRIEL (touched, but motionless in his place: we cannot 
tell whether he speaks to Muhammad or to us) 

1 swear that if the inhabitants of the earth knew 
Ali's excellency as the dwellers in heaven are aware 
of his quality, and were they to love him in the same 
way, the Maker of heaven and earth would not have 
created everlasting fire at all. AH is the savior of all 
who die, and delivers his believers from the bitter 
pangs of death (note, he is facing direcUy the Angd of 
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Death). He who gives up the ghost and is a follower 
of Ali shall find his own head in the lap of the nymphs 
of Paradise. 

[During this stasimorif Ali has recovered and now 
turns to his wife^ who has withdrawn to the tent with the 
children. She rises at once and brings him the things 
he calls for. 

ALI 

O Patimah, bring me my sword Zul-fak&r» that I 
may go forth; and a spade too, that I may seek 
employment. 

FATIMAH 

O thou who by generosity hast converted whole 
cities, where dost thou go, and what wouldst thou? 

ALI 

Be not sad that I leave thee, for I go to earn us sus- 
tenance. I go to the garden of the Jews, to be hired 
there as a waterer. Perchance I may thus relieve 
our adversity. 

[Girt with the naked scimitar Zul-fakdr^ and bearing 
the spade on his shoulder, Ali goes off to the right. 
Muhammad watches him go, then sinks down on the 
step, a little left of center, and sits bowed in meditation. 
Fatimah, with the children, stands looking after Alu 

FATIMAH {sofUy to hcrself) 

Behold, O heaven, the family of the Prophet; what 
poverty has been brought upon the children of Haidar 
the warrior! How can it befit the gracious Lion of 
God to go labor for wages in the service of the Jews? 

HASAN (pulling timidly at her dress) 

We are hungry. No one among the Arabs is so sad 
as we. Why have we not a crust of bread in our 
dwelling? 
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FATIMAH (looking down at hinif fondling his hea^ 
Ah me! O pilgrim in the valley of affliction and 
trials, my dear son, woe be to me! I know no other 
food but life-bloody which sorrowing I drink con- 
tinually! 

HUSAIN 

Though we seem poor and mean in the sight of the 
infidels, yet we are the flesh and blood of the faithful 
and chosen Prophet of God. Mother, take us to 
him. 

FATIMAH (standing immediaiely above Muhammad) 
O Prophet of all mankind, my father, the chosen of 
God, peace be on thee. Hasan and Husain leave me 
no rest, and I know not what to do with them. They 
ask me for bread to keep them from starvation, but 
we have no means to buy it. 

MUHAMMAD (oTt the step^ tuming up to her hut not rising) 
Trust in the Lord, O brilliant star of the constellation 
of virtue! All good servants of God suffer tribula- 
tion and hardship. Thou being in God's sight the 
Mary of this people, the Creator will grant thee 
patience. Come to me, Hasan and Husain. 

[Raising himself to the edge. of the upper platform, he 
takes both boys in his lap. 

HASAN 

O glory of the world, it is three days now since a bit 
of bread has passed my mouth. My legs have grown 
so weak I can hardly stand. If thou art willing 
that / be thus troubled, yet have mercy on my poor 
little brother's impatience. 

BiUHAMMAD 

Alas, my child, some day I shall see thee slain with 
deadly poison. (Turning to the other) O Husain! 
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why should I behold thee too rolling in dust, thy 
body cut to pieces?! 

HusAiN (Jot fvture doom means litde to a hungry child of 
six) 

king of all goodness and generosity, give me bread. 

1 am dead: grant me a new life. My eyes are dim, 
— hunger has made them blind. 

HUHAMMAD 

O Husain, thou strength of my soul, O foremost 
verse of the Kur&n, there will come a day that thou 
shalt be killed when thou art hungry and thirsty. 
These lips that have to-day turned blue shall be then 
besmeared with blood. This throat that I am now 
continually kissing shall be cut with a sharp sword; 
and this body, which I am pressing to my bosom, 
shall be trodden under the hoofs of horses! All this 
for the salvation of sinful people! 

FATiMAH (stiU standing at his rights the litde girl in her 
arms) 

Dear father, thou makest my heart boil within me 
and my face turn pale like amber with pain. I have 
no patience or understanding through feebleness and 
the severity of grief! But I had something to tell 
thee about thy Hasan and Husain. 

MUHAMMAD 

Thou tattered page in sorrow's volume, say whatever 
thou likest without reserve. 

FATIMAH {recollecting) 

O sphere of faith, but now they clung to me hungry 
and weeping, took hold of my skirt and asked me. 
Is there any in all Medina as famished as we are? 
Does any family suffer like holy Muhammad's? 
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BCUHAMBiAD 

Let not this saying grieve thee, O Zahrah, in grace, 
dignity and position like Mary. Set not the world 
of angels in flames: they are all lamenting for thee, 
are beating their breasts and crying. 

FATIMAH (sitting doum suddenly on the upper stage and 
rocking to and fro) 

O God, put me not to shame! The thread of my 
patience is snapped: let me not blush. How can I 
bear such a burden? Why should my dear child 

' su£Fer so much? I sit sorrowfully in ashes, with no 
food but my own heart's blood. 

IZRAIL 

O assembly of angels, cast dust on your heads, for 
the mother of Husain has fallen down, faint with 
exhaustion and grief. 

GABRIEL 

O Houris of Paradise, behold Fatimah fallen on the 
ground like a fading flower. Bring to her the finest 
of the fruits of Paradise. 

[From each side^ on the upper stage, Houris enter 
with trays of fruit — apples, pomegranates, dates, 
quinces, grapes. They stand, gracefully homng, above 
and behind the family. 

FIRST HOURI 

May this fruit be agreeable to thee, O child of the 
best of prophets! 

SECOND HOURI (to Muhammojd) 
May it be pleasant to thee» thou stronghold of 
religion! 

THIRD HOURI (to Hasan) 
Thou cruelly poisoned one, thou keeper of the gar- 
den of Paradise, O Hasan, may the date prosper thee! 
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POUBTH HOUBi (to Husoin) 

Husain ben Ali, thou glory of men and jinn, may it 
be agreeable to thee! Eat it with pleasure. 

[Fatimah looks betoUdered, even alarmed; but Muham- 
mady setting down the two boys, stands up and gives 
her his hand tiiat she may rise. 

IfUHAMMAD 

Be not distraught in thy mind, dear Fatimah, thou 
nightingale of my orchard, my soul, my heart, my 
very flesh and bones, nor make thy father ashamed; 
but let us go in and eat, even at the table of God's 
grace. 

HASAN AND HUSAIN (cUnging to him in alarm) 
We have no strength, O Messenger of God! 

MUHAMMAD (stooping to take them upon his shoulders) 
Come then, both of you, ye ornaments of the shoul- 
ders of Muhammad. 

FATIMAH {shocked) 
Oh, this is — Give Husain to me! 

MUHAMMAD {gravely and melodiously) 
Nay, since I always bear the burden of sorrow for my 
people, carrying it day and night through their 
dissensions, allow me to lift Hasan and Husain. 
{As Fatimah goes into the tent^ the Houris after her, he 
stands on the upper stage once more in prayer) O God, 

1 adjure thee by the merits of my cousin Ali, and by 
these two dear things I am supporting on my shoul- 
ders, freely have mercy on their followers in the Day 
of Resurrection, as I volimtarily suffer ignominy in 
this world for their sake. 

\He goes into the tent, which closes behind him. 
The stage is bare, save for the Angels. 
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' Enter, on the lower stage, from the left, Salman the 
Persian. 

SALMAN {coming toward the audience and addressing them 
frankly) 

I am come to Medina to cut off the head of All, as 
the price of my cousin, to have her to my wife, the 
princess, the daughter of the Christian king. There 
is no other way of attaining her; she cannot be won 
but by Ali's head. (Half turning toward Izratl, 
but not a^ though he saw him) O Death, I shall be a 
slave at thy gate if I hear that he is already in the 
shadow of thy empire! (Moving center) I have 
heard men say that the sword of Ali was a dragon: 
its name is Zul-fak&r. (Ali, overhearing this word, 
reappears in the lower right entrance and pauses, 
listening.) Not easy will it be to get Ali's head; 
yet it will exalt me to felicity, and I will build a 
temple for many idols and enrich their priests with 
gold. 

[He stands dreaming, center, with lifted eyes. 

Au (believing this may be his foreordained assassin) 
O Lord, Ali's head has never been valued by him in 
Thy cause! Day and night I have girded my loins 
to serve thee: for this reason Ali's back is thus bent 
(as he puis aside the spade). — Yet, O God, for the 
merit of the best of mankind, Muhammad, forgive 
all the Shi'ahs their sins, whether they be Arab or 
Persian, black or white, young or old. 

[He draws his sword and advances toward Salman, 
who turns. 

SALMAN 

What precious and beautiful weapon is that? Luck 
attends me! (More Umdly) Royal weapons are 
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fit only for royal persons. O young Arab, whose 
imperial sword is this, which cannot be equalled in 
all the world? 

ALI 

Ejiow, O young man, that this sword belongs to me. 
Why dost thou covet it? 

SALMAN (his youthful tructdence contrasting with AWs 
Arabian dignity) 

O Arab, I am here with a cruel intention as regards 
Ali. I have visited this country to kill God's vice- 
regent. If thou wishest not to be cut in two pieces, 
kiss thy weapon and deliver it most respectfully to 
me. 

ALI 

O young man, do not boast thy bravery to me, or 
brag irreligiously of thy impious intent. Ali is 
called the Lion of God, the arm of religion, the 
champion of the faith. But if thou shouldst be able 
to tie my arms by the strength of thy hand, I doubt 
not that thou canst kill Ali too! 

SALMAN 

Ha! (Draioing his sword) Then advance thy sword, 
and proceed to combat! Slay me with thy weapon 
if thou canst; but I am sure, O young Arab, that 
thou art weary of thy life. 

[Without wore ado, they begin fencing with their 
scimitarsy neither giving ground, Ali tries only to de- 
fend himself, and does so with ease. 

GABRIEL {calling above the clash toward the closed tent) 
O glory of heaven and earth, Muhanunad, come 
forth! Thus hath thy Creator said: "Bid all the 
inhabitants of Medinah, small and great, to get 
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them on the housetops, that they may behold how 
Ali for their sake will offer his head, even to an un- 
believer!** 

MUHAMMAD {appearing ai the tent door, which doses be- 
hind him, and addressing the audience) 
O people of Medinah, small and great, get you on the 
housetops by the command of God — (intoning) 
the Maker, the Forgiver, the Mighty, the Con- 
queror — and see how Ali will give up his head for 
love! 

izraIl (watching the fight intently, his deep voice under- 
scoring the aliemate blows) 

Thou prince of the two worlds, thou protector of the 
faithful, thou leader of men and jinn, O chief of 
believers! It b engraved on the seal of the Uni- 
verse, "" There is no youth but Ali, and no sword but 
Zul-fak&r!" 

GABRIEL (as Ali begins to press Salman and take the 
offensive) 

The breasts of jinn and angels are ravished with joy 
and delight! God and His Prophet are witness of 
the truth of what I say. The Creator of the world 
has declared that there is none like Ali — no youth 
but Ali and no sword but Zul-fak&r! 

[Ali succeeds in irderloching the two scimitars, and 
wresting Salman* s from him. Salman drops on his 
left knee, his hands crossed on his breast, his face raised, 
awaiting either mercy or a death-blow. 

ALL 

Thou imbelieving wretch, ignorant of God and his 
religion, know that this sword was received by 
Muhammad from God, by the hands of Gabriel his 
servant. Bare thy neck quickly, then, to its edge! 
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If thou become a Musulman^ thou shalt obtain 
quarter; if not, thou shalt at once receive thy death 
from my 'soul-destroying sword. 

SALMAN 

O murderer, I know no religion but love, which is 
the core of my being! 

AM (jpausing at his heartfelt sigh of resignation) 

O broken-hearted youth, why dost thou sigh be- 
neath the scimitar? In whose springe art thou 
caught, that thou dost wane like the new moon? 
To whose snare dost thou belong, O melancholy bird, 
for thy sad notes make me relent. 

BALMAN (ardently) 

yoimg man, I have an uncle, a king, who has a 
daughter with whom I am madly in love. (Sur- 
rendering his involuntary enthvMosm) Oh, who 
knows what will befall me to-day? — I came here to 
bear oflp Ali's head to her, as the price of her hand, 
little thinking my own head would fall to thee! 

AU (with the chivalry of the desert^ and its fatalism: he 
will tempt God further) 

1 spare thy life, poor youth, seeing thou wast driven 
to this cruelty by love. Here is thy scimitar (re- 
turning it to him): take and cut my head with it; 
obtain her hand, and live happily. 

SALMAN (grasping his hilt and standing up) 

I did not come for thy head, noble youth, for what 
benefit can I derive from the head of one like thee? 
If thou wilt indeed be kind to me, show me where 
Ali dwells. 

ALi (proudly) 
Yoimg man, I am Ali, the cousin and son-in-law of 
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the Prophet. I deliver up my head for love; I place 
my throat before the edge of the sword in behalf 
of all who love me. Cut it oflp, therefore, — suc- 
ceed in thy design, and set out at once for thy de- 
Ught. 
SALMAN (rejoiced) 
I am now sure that thou art Ali, the prince of be- 
lievers, for thy magnanimity shows that thou canst 
be only he! If thou truly offerest thy head to me, 
tie thy hands, and make me rejoice in thine un- 
expected favor. 

AU 

Come tie my hands thyself, bold man, and lead me 
like a sheep to the slaughter. I voluntarily die to 
obtain a crown of glory from God. I offer myself 
a sacrifice for the sins of my people, that they may 
be saved from the wrath to come. (Kneeling) 
Sever my head from the body, thou foolish man, 
and return to thy country rejoicing. 

SALMAN 

O Ali, my soul overfloweth with bliss, — my cup 
runneth over with admiration. Greater generosity 
than this none hath seen, that one man should freely 
give his head for another! If thou hast anything, 
O Ali, that I can do, tell me; I will hide it from thine 
enemies. 

ALI 

There is nothing, O young man, that thou mayest 
do for me. All my desires are linked with Grod the 
gracious, who is merciful and favorable to me. I 
am willing that my Hasan should be an orphan, 
that my Husain should suffer grief, and my Zahrah 
be exposed to shame and affliction. There is only 
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one petition I would make, O God, namely, that 
thou shouldst forgive the sins of the Shi'ahs! 
[He awaits Salman's blow. 

GABRIEL (painting with his left hand at the tableau^ ad- 
dressing the heavens) 

holy ones! Ali is offering his head for the sake of 
all true believers. 

IZBAIL (pointing vrith his right hand; to the audience) 

Shi'ahs! God's Lion is giving his head for your 
sake, that on the Last Day you may be saved! 

BfUHAMMAD (in breothless suspense) 
Ali is bending in the shadow of the dagger! Save 
him, O Lord, from the hand of this infidel! 

ALI 

Deliver me, O young man, soon. Why dost thou 
hesitate to slay me? I have offered up to thee my 
head: take it, and go thy way. 

SALMAN (who, transfixed by AWs gaze, has been unable 
to lift his sword) 

May my hands be cut off, O Imaum of the age! 
May a thousand souls like mine be sacrificed for thee ! 
A peculiar light has shone in my heart from thy face. 

1 see no other remedy but that I become a Musul- 
m&n. (Falling on his knees) Forgive me, O Ali, 
and deliver me! Enlighten me as to the funda- 
mentals of thy faith! 

ALI (rising majestically, with his hand on Salman's head) 
Blessed art thou, O noble youth, for thou art now 
saved. Thou hast escaped from everlasting per- 
dition at the hand of the Creator. Say, "I testify 
that there is no God but God, that Muhammad is 
His Prophet and Ali His vice-regent." 
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8ALMAN {his voice breaking with ferwr) 
Be witness, O God, "I declare there is no other God 
but God; that Muhammad is His Prophet and Ali 
His viceregent." 

[And some say it was Salman the Persian who taught 
Muhammad the science of fortificaiiont and so saved 
him from the hosts of the rebellums Arabs. 



Scene H. The Death of the Prophet 

Within Muhammad*s House, seven years later. Well 
back on the upper stage rises the wall of the house, pierced 
only with the door, center. 

On a strip of matting at the edge of the platform, Mu- 
hammad lies, his head to the left. Above him hangs a 
small black candelabrum, its one lighted candle dimly 
revealing him and his family {including Salman) bowed 
low in grief in a semicircle on the upper stage behind him. 
The Angels stand as before, in the full radiance of their 
respective efftdgences, white and red. 

GABRIEL {in his sweet tenor, high and moumfvJ) 
Alas! The world is a place full of commotions and 
perturbations, and its kingdom is a vast wilderness, 
void of any order! 

izra¥l {in his deep, hard barytone, majestically) 

Under this pillarless vault no palate ever tasted the 
sweets of life but it had soon to be embittered with 
death. 

GABRIEL 

Fate's cup-bearer in his diversified cups has no 
draught that is everlasting. The end alike of the 
potent monarch and the helpless beggar is death. 
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IZRAIL 

In all the realms of this world there is not a single 
breath of enduring life. The moon waneth, the 
candle flickereth out. 

GABRIEL 

Even God's Prophet, Muhammad, wasteth with 

fever, his heart in his breast like a grain of rue in the 

censer. 
izbaIl {higher, more ominous) 

He approacheth the veil to put it off; he neareth 

the curtain, to rend it. 
GABRIEL (softer) 

Religion must lose its luster and beauty, and hardly 

may the footsteps of the caravan of faith be directed 

aright. 

[The white light on Gabriel fades and goes out^ as 

IzraU chants the response. 

IZRAIL 

His tossed ship cometh to anchor in a safe harbor. . . 
(Slowly y stiffly y he vwves up-stage toward Muhammad, 
the red glow accompanying him, and addresses the dim- 
lighted group) Here stands one of the least of the 
servants of Muhammad the King of the Paithful. 
(^Loudly) Come hither! 

[Fatimah, crouching opposite him, on the other side 
of Muhammad, raises her black-veiled head, — her 
wide-eyed pallor flushed with reflected red. 

FATIMAH 

What is that thimder-like voice that strikes my soul 
dead? 
izraIl (quietly but grimly) 
It is I; let me enter, for I have a knot to be untied 
within. 
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FATiMAH (upright on her kneeSy tensely) 
My body begins to tremble at thy temble words. 
Nay, young man ! Have thy knot imtied somewhere 
else. My father has fainted from illness and lies in 
a swoon. 

izraIl 
Let me draw near, O best of women. I come to ask 
the Prophet a question. 

FATIMAH 

Go thy way — now is not the time to ask questions; 
this is no place for thee. 

izraXl 
Know, my abode is very far distant, and I must have 
to do with the Prophet. It is out of regard and re- 
spect that I hesitate here, for I can enter any house, 
though the doors be tightly fastened. 

lyiUHAMMAD (toithout moving, weakly , as he lies) 
Dost thou not know, Fatimah, who is he that speaks 
so unshakably? 

FATIMAH 

No, father. Hast Ihou known that rough-spoken 
man? I can only shudder at his piercing voice. 

MUHAMMAD (ds in a dream) 
It is he who casts dust of misery on the heads of poor 
widows. It is he, the snatcher of the souls of men 
and jinn, beasts and birds. He can command a full 
view of the east and west at the same time. 

FATIMAH {sinking back on her knees, her left arm over her 
head) 

Oh, what shall I do? The time of bereavement is 
come! Enter, thou snatcher of souls, and say what 
thou wishest to do, for the Prophet admits thee. 
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[Izratl advances to the Prophet's head and salaams. 
Muhammad props himself up on his left elbow, looking 
about searchingly, hoUow-eyed. 

IZBAIL 

Peace be unto thee, O sun of the world! 
BiUHAMiiCAD (weakly) 
On thee be peace and honor. Thou art altogether 
welcome. 

IZRAifL 

Yet I see thee, O Prophet, looking here and there 
and sighing. Art thou expecting the arrival of some 
one else? 
BfUHAMMAD (ignoring Izrail, pleadingly) 

O Lord God, wherever I look, notwithstanding my 
illness and disease, there is no glinmier of Gabriel! 

[Svrifily the white light grows again upon Gabriel 
and follows him as he approaches Muhammad^ s feet, 
balancing IzraU. 

OABBIEL 

O thou through whose preaching the world has re- 
ceived new life, peace be on thee! 

BnjHAMMAD (unth faint and fevered gladness and relief) 
O honored and revered Gabriel, where wast thou, 
brother, since I last saw thee? 

GABRIEL {ripplingly, soothingly) 

Bearing good tidings of thy coming to heaven, 
Bidding the zephyrs blow gently before thee. 
Filling thy mansions with beautiful nymphs. 

liUHAMMAD 

O Gabriel, I care not so much about Paradise and its 
beautiful nymphs, as about the redemption of my 
people. Give me some news about them to comfort 
my soul! I have a great knot, as it were, in my 
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heaxty over the perdition of my people. May the 
Lord bountifully untie the same through His mercy! 

GABRIEL 

Be of good cheer, O Muhanmiad! There came a 
voice from the throne of mercy on high, just this 
moment, saying, "O Prophet of God, rejoice, for the 
ocean of grace is in its full tide with respect to thy 
people. In the Day of Judgment I shall make thee 
the advocate of sinners, and encompass thee about 
with My blessings. Thou shalt see so many of thy 
Paithf ul inhabiting Paradise in that Day, that thou 
shalt be quite satisfied." 

BHTHAMMAD {lying back wUh a smile of infinite relief) 
O Gabriel, truly hast thou performed me the duty 61 
a brother! May Grod be pleased with thee! 

GABRIEL 

Now, O model of true religion, call unto thyself Ali 
the elect, Fatimah, and Hasan and Husain. Now 
thou art going to depart this life, thou must re- 
member the eternal covenant thou hast made with 
God. 

MUHAMiyiAD (rising on his elbow again and turning toward 
the immobile IzratI) 

Wait then, O snatcher of souls, — I have somewhat 
still to do in this world. (He sits up on the edge of the 
platform and turns to Ali^ who had been crouching at his 
head) Come hither, O Ali, O prince of all believers! 
It is nearly time for me to give up the ghost. {Ali 
comes to him on his knees and supports him with his 
right arm) Remember, O Ali, after my death thou 
must voluntarily submit that the petals of thy rose 
be scattered abroad, — that thy head be cloven 
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asunder! Perad venture thy martyrdom will be the 
means of salvation to my people, in raising thee to 
the high oflSce of intercessor for them. 

O Prophet, I am ready to be afficted with all sorts 
of ills in this life for the sake of thy holy people's 
salvation. 

MUHAMMAD 

After I am gone, O AU, thou shalt be altogether 
abased and abused by this people. They will dis- 
gracefully rope thy neck and drag thee along, not- 
withstanding thou art the strong cord of God's love, 
by which men^are united to Him. They shall cleave 
thy head with the sword, from the crown down to 
this part of the forehead {shomng him)^ not regard- 
ing the repository of God's wisdom. This thy 
beard will they dye with the blood of thy forehead! 
[He chokes. 

AU 

O Prophet of God, thy speech hath kindled a flaming 
fire in my soul! Let me know, when thy people 
fight with me and obstinately distress me, must I 
shelter behind the shield of patience, or should I 
draw out the sword of vengeance and defend myself? 

MUHAMBCAD 

Rest quiet, O All. Let the sword of thy soul remain 
in the sheath of silence. 

[He leans back in AWs arm, fixing his fever-bright 
eyes on him. 

ALL 

Thou may'st expect from me nothing, O Messenger 
of Grod, but fidelity and truth. Though th^ cast 
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a rope round my neck and greatly disgrace me, I 
have a firm rock of patience to withstand the flood 
of temptations. 

MUHAMMAD {sighing gratefully) 
May thou be delivered ever from sorrow, as thou 
hast delivered me! Receive my heritage, pay my 
debts, and perform whatever promises I have made 
to any one. (He bethinks himself and turns to Salr 
man, who is crouching at or below the edge of the plal- 
form, at FatimaVs right) Come thou, O Salman, 
my faithful Persian disciple, let me send thee to my 
private room; there shalt thou find a sealed casket: 
bring it quickly to me. {Salman salaams swif&y 
and glides off, right, Muhammad perceives Husain — 
now thirteen years old — on FatimalCs left, and calls 
him to him, caressing and holding him) Ah, Husain, 
Ught of my eyes, thou art faithful indeed, to come at 
such a time to me! I thank God I shall have thee by 
my death-bed; but I know, dear child, that thou 
shalt die in a place where there shall be none by thy 
couch but cawing crows and jackals ! {Hasan, fifteen, 
has corns doum to his other side, between him and AIL 
To him he continues with growing anguish and power 
in his voice) Know thou too, O Hasan, that after 
my death my people will poison thee, and thy skin 
will turn green from the drug. Art thou willing, 
my son, to undergo such a terrible trial? Art thou 
ready that all thy bowels should bum to come out 
at thy throat? 

HASAN {impressed and earnest) 
I am ready, Prophet of God, that for the sake of 
thy poor sinful people, even my very heart should 
be cut into several pieces. 
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MUHAMMAD {tearfully) 

Husain {fuming back to him) come hither, come 
near ! All the inhabitants of the two worlds, whether 
men or jinn, are sunk in sin, and have only one, 
Husain, to save them! 

HUSAIN 

What shall I do for them, grandfather? 

MUHAMMAD 

Dear child, I know not how to say it, thy afflictions 
are so many. Tell me, child, wilt thou suffer thy 
manifold agonies, or not? Wilt thou go to Karbald 
submissively, or not? 

HUSAIN 

1 will go not only to Karbal& but to any spot thou 
may'st command. 

MUHAMMAD {Jvuggiug him) 

O Husain, thou must voluntarily give thy throat 
to the dagger! When Shimar shall draw it out, thou 
must stretch thy throat before it. And all the 
while thou must express thy gratitude to God! 

HUSAIN 

grandfather, with all my heart! I am ready to 
undergo any anguish, be it ever so hard, for the 
salvation of thy people! 

MUHAMMAD {setting him dovm on the lower stage and 
turning to Fatimah) 

Now come thou, dear Fatimah, O light of my seeing 
eyes? Look on me once more, for the last time. 

1 have one command for thee, my dying injunction. 
{Insistently y his glittering eyes fixed on her) Thou 
must bear thy losses exultantly, and offer thy sons 
as a ransom for my people. 
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FATIMAH {chokingly, not meeting his eyes) 
I will bear all these troubles most patiently, O father. 
I will offer Hasan, my darling child, a sacrifice for 
thy people. But {clutching Husain as he comes to 
her right, below her) may no hurt ever happen to 
Husain, my most beloved son; for if mischief befall 
him in this world, I shall set up a most heart-rending 
lament for him. 

MUHAMMAD {his guivering right hand extended toward 
her, gasping, choking for breath, but with passionate 
earnestness) 

Nay, my child, give up Husain also willingly, in the 
service of God. Thou must love my sinful people 
above Husain, thy darling son. 

FATIMAH {in alarm, for all may see how close he is to death) 
I will give up Husain, my darling child, for the cause 
of God too. Though I have none else so dear to me, 
I shall try to do without him. 

[Salman returns svriftly from the right, and passing 
between Gabriel and Husain, kneels before Muhammad^ 
presenting to him a litUe box. 

SALMAN 

Here, friend of God, is the sealed casket for which 

thou sentest me. 
MUHAMMAD {taking it with nerveless hands and passing 

it to All) 

O All, thou who hast no equal throughout the world, 

unlock this casket and tell me what thou seest in it. 
AM {having done so) 

In the middle of the casket, O ark of honor, there is 

a Key. 

MUHAMMAD 

This key, O Ali, is more precious than all the king- 
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doms of this world. This key, O Ali, was first with 
Moses, and all the prophets — being indeed fit for 
a prophet's hands, — and later with Jesus; but thou 
dost not know, Ali, where its last place shall be. 
[He collapses into AlVs arms. 

All {aware thai he wUl never knoWf now, what Muham- 
mad is hinting a£) 

If the candle of thy life be extinguished, O Prophet, 
by some sudden wmd, I shaU grope in darkness in 
the brightest part of my day. 

MUHAMMAD (faintly) 

I must make ready to leave forever this frail, perish- 
able world! Wash thou my body with thine' own 
hands, and lay this Key in my bosom. {Ali lays 
him down, just as he lay at the opening of the scene, and 
puis the Key on his breast) Oh, let me, for all of my 
people, suflfer the severity of death! Give all the 
afflictions and sorrows of my followers to me alone 
to bear, that my belov^ suffer not the pangs of 
dissolution nor ever taste the bitterness of death! 
{Closing his eyes) O Izrall, thou may'st now do what 
thou art conunanded. {Darkness closes in around 
all but IzraiL He moves to Muhammad's head, and 
a^ he bends over him even the red light fades, Muham- 
mad is heard in the darkness) I bear witness that 
there is no other God but the one true God. 

[The deathrTatUe is heard, and the sound of IzraUVs 
wing-sweeping exit. When the light returns, Ali is 
kneeling at the head of the corpse, FatimaJi, embracing 
a son on each side, behind it, and Salman, weeping 
softly, at iUfeet; and before it, on the lower stage, bowed 
low wUh his great silvery wings wide-spread, Gabriel 
gleams. 
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AU (raising his head^ in a strong voice of grief) 
O Husain, put the cloth of mourning around thy 
neck! (Husain does so) O best among women» 
Fatimah, beat thy head and lament; and O thou 
faithful spirit, Gabriel, spread thy wings from earth 
to heaven! 

FATHiAH (standing up^ tearing her hairy and appealing 
to God and to the audience) 

O Lord, look upon me and see how my heart bleedeth 
from grief! O congregation of mourners, the hour 
of anguish is come: hoist up your flag of grief and 
blacken your house of mourning! (Sinking again 
on one knecy to the corpse) O father, thou sympathiz- 
ing chief of the folk, where art thou? O thou inter- 
cessor on the Day of Judgment, where art thou? 

ALL THE HOUSEHOLD (murmuring after her) 
O father, thou sympathizing chief of the folk, where 
art thou? O thou intercessor on the Day of Judg- 
ment, where art thou? 

FATIMAH 

After thee, dear father, the Lion of God will not set 
his feet on the pulpit! The mosque, the pulpit and 
the altar derived their luster from thee when thou 
wast on earth. 
HUSAIN (in his boyish treblcy weeping) 
My heart within me is sounding like a flute. Wher- 
ever I set my face, first or last, there is a Karbal&! 

FATIMAH 

O Husain, weep not, thou dear child! though thou 
canst not help it; for I can cry enough, beloved 
son! 
ALI (standing y in completey quiet command of himself) 
Go thou, O bless^ Gabriel, to heaven, and bring 
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from Paradise a litter for the king of religion^ Mu- 
hammad, and transport him to the regions of eter- 
nity. {Gabriel glides swiftly ovi to the left) This 
day the sower, Fate, is scattering seeds of sorrow in 
the field of the world, the fruit of which shall be 
reaped on the Day of Judgment! Abu Bakr is even 
now seizing upon the succession, the khalifat, and 
the Lion of God must submit his neck to the chain 
of trial and lay his hand on his heart, the seat of 
fealty, and look on. 

FATiMAH {looking up ai him, sidewise, through tear- 
dimmed eyes) 

May I become a sacrifice for thee! If there be any 
other trouble so great as my sorrow, let me hear it. 
No heart remaineth to me to be melted, nor any dust 
that they should throw it on my head. 

ALL THE HOUSEHOLD {continuing in the same tone) 
When thou openest thy mouth thou givest us life. 
Thou makest the dead live by thy Christ-like in- 
fluence! Tell us, O Ali! 

ALI {looking down on them, with compassion) 

Nay, all trials of the world are for me alone, that it 
may be well one day with the Shi'ahs my partisans. 

FATIMAH {in indignaiiony generalizing^ first of Ali, then 
of Husain) 

When a person hath the audacity to appear with 
boldness in the street of love, why must his head 
be cleft in sunder with the sword? He who wishes 
to save men from everlasting flames, why must he 
undergo the calamities of Karbal&? 

HUSAIN {beside her; gently) 
Mother, there is no good reason to call them calami- 
ties, since they all tend to the salvation of our sinful 
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fellows. Thou, Hasan and I will accept all sujffer- 
ings to the best of our powers. 

ALI 

Ah, well, dearly belov^, now you must not mourn 
any longer. Make Teady, for this is but the be- 
ginning of sorrow, O ye cruelly oppressed! Tyranny 
is about to commence! {Trumpets sounds behind) 
Abu Bakr is proclaimed khalif ! Oomar is about to 
come knocking at the door! 

FATIMAH 

Oh, the bird of sorrow is fluttering wildly in our 
house! 

HASAN 

Ay, my wounded heart is burning as though I had 
already drunk deadly poison! 

HUSAIN 

One would say Shimar was to-day striking with his 
sword on my head. My broken heart, cut into a 
hundred pieces, is dying within me! 

ALI {solemnly f gravely heating his breast) 
My breast resounds with groans for the death of the 
Prophet of God. But who is the man knocking at 
the door? 

[There is a pause of deathly stillness; a thunderous 
rap on the door: then the huge brown bulk and ruddy 
face of Oomar horn in the suddenly opened doorway. 
Behind him is a dark crimson sky that grows brighter 
and angrier through all the rest of the scene^ presumably 
with sunrise. 

OOMAR {in a deep^ roughs threatening, maMerful voice) 
Why art thou, O Ali, so sullen? Why dost thou 
keep aloof from Abu Bakr so disdainfully? Come 
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and give him the hand of allegiance, and help him 
to order the confusions among the people of Grod. 

[Ali faces him, lefU in profile^ erect, with folded 
arms. The rest have draton back to the right of the 
door, where they crouch, looking up at the enemy. 

AM (sternly) 
What enmity hast thou with this family, Oomar? 
Let it suffice thee to have turned away from the 
Prophet's dying word! 

OOMAB (Umder) 

If thou refuse to acknowledge the khalif , I will put 
a rope about thy neck and drag thee on the ground 
to the Mosque! 

AU 

Withdraw the hand of violence from me! The un- 
lean must not enter the abode of the holy. If thou 
art a man (which I doubt), return, O Oomar, by 
the same way thou didst come! 

OOMAB (shoiddering his hulk within the doorposts) 
I have still some respect for thee, Ali. Come out, 
give Abu Bakr the hand of agreement, and thus de- 
liver thine own dear body from being pulled here and 
there. 

AU 

O impudent wretch! Well hast thou respected me! 
Thou hast brutally quenched the light of my direc- 
tion! — Oh, if I had permission to put forth from my 
sleeves the hand of vengeance, thou wouldst see 
what my sacred inheritance could do! I might 
subvert the foundation of this transitory world, to 
show thee what thy end shall be! but alas, I must 
refrain. 
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OOHAB (turning and calling two men into the house; with 
blunt sarcasm) 

Fellows, bring down the heavens to the earth! 
Put a rope round Ali's neck, make his elegant stature 
fall flat, puU the shapely ornament of God's throne 
down to the ground. 

[The men bring in a rope attached to a chain that 
runs out the door to the right. 

ALI (as they make it fast round his neck) 

I cannot but have patience, for I must pay heed to 
the last words of the Prophet. (Looking down at the 
corpse) O father sublime, come back and behold 
how a few dogs are making an attack on a lion! — 
how boldly they pursue God's own Haidar! 

FATDiAH (suddenly flinging herself on her knees before 
Oomar, and grasping his dress in both hands) 
O Oomar, why knowest thou nothing but cruelty? 
What has made thee strip off the veil of shame and 
reverence? What dost thou demand. O Oomar, 
from the family of the Prophet's dearest? What hast 
thou to do with us, already so oppressed and afflicted? 

OOMAB 

Get thee away, Fatimah; these words will do thee 
no good. Go thou and practise patience and meek- 
ness. Gro and tend thy children. 

FATIMAH (a^ Oomar firsd tries to tear her hands loose^ then 
brings out his riding-whip and strikes at her with the 
butt) O Oomar, do not hurt me. Pelt no stones at my 
wings! (As Ally burning wiih indignajtum^ comes to 
her protection^ she flings herself between the two) But 
how can I let thee drag Ali from my house? 
[Bising^ she embraces Ali tightly , pinioning his arms. 
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OOMAB {beaiing her with the butt of his whip) 

Withdraw the hand of thy protection from Ali! 
How long wilt thou cleave to him so, O Fatimah? 
Let him alone, or I will break thine arm with the 
whip, and turn thy flesh black as thy hair! 

[Her veil falls under the blows, and her head is un- 
covered — which is almost equivalent to violation among 
Moslems, She screams and starts up. Ali is held 
back and almost throttled by the tvx) men, lefty who have 
hold of the rope. 

FATIMAH 

O God, have mercy on my poor soul, and behold my 
bruise'd flesh! 

[She srcoonsy into the arms of her sons, right. 

SALMAN 

She has fainted! 

HASAN 

She is quite unconscious. 

HUSAIN 

The whip smote the flame in her soul! 

OOMAR {laughing as Ali is dragged, half-dead, to the 
ground by the ttvo men) 

Now in his chains drag Ali, the prince of believers, 
to the Mosque! 



Scene m. The Assassination 
Before the Mosque 

The wall on the upper stage has been easily aliered to 
represent the outside waU of the Mosque, the open door in 
the center leading into darkness. The light is pink and 
not very strong. 

Abu Bakr stands pompously before the open door, his 
adherents lining the wall on either side. Oomar enters, 
down left; after him AH with the rope around his neck and 
the tu30 men holding it. Oomar goes up on the upper 
stage and stands at Abu Bakr's left hand 

ABU BAKB 

Stretch forth thy hand, O Ali, and swear allegiance 
to me. Dost thou deny my being khalif ? 

AU 

Who gave thee authority to become khahf ? What 
proofs hast thou of thy khalifat? Art thou cousin 
to the lord of the two worlds, or am I? Dost thou 
deserve to be his successor by right, or do I? 

ABU BAKB 

Ali, what proofs hast thou of thy title to become 
khalif? Let not the pahn-tree of thy existence be 
uprooted from the plantation of the living: be not 
obstinate in refusing to obey me. 

All 

1 swear by him who gave me knowledge of all things 
and made me his own vice-regent in his affairs that 
I will not of my own accord pay obedience to thee, — 
though heaven should make me contemptible to the 
world! 

ABU BAKB 

O Oomar, thou art both a sheikh and amir in my 

270 
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army. Go thou and sever Ali's head from his body! 
OOMAR {drawing his scimitar) 

O Ali, since thou rebellest against our command and 
pretendest to be khalif , I am going to crown thee 
(with a loud, fierce chuckle) with a sharp sword! 

[Aliy still with folded arms, silently bends his head. 
Salman comes running in, down right. 

SALMAN 

Ah, a fire of zeal is kindled within me! Ali is bend- 
ing once more to the sword and stretching his neck 
to be severed! {Flinging himself before Oomar, at 
AW s feet) O Oomar, kill not the vice-regent of God, 
for whom all things were created, the dust of whose 
door is an honor and glory to heaven! 

ABU BAKR {realizing that here is a material witness to 
Alt's claim) 

O friends, make haste and put Salman in bonds, in 
the most cruel manner possible! 

[TiDO men come dovm from the right, wrench Salman 
to his feet, and fasten his elbows together behind his head. 

BALBiAN {in torture, with head forced forward and down) 
Salman cannot speak out his mind! Such is the 
injustice, he cannot complain or cry out: your 
cruelty is too great! But why should Oomar think 
to quell Ali? How should the jackal o'ermaster 
God's terrible Lion? 

AM {raising his head, with fire) 

O cursed Abu Bakr, it appears thou hast lost thy 
senses! Hast thou not heard the Prophet say, 
Salman is one of us? {As Oomar raises his scimitar 
to smite Salman, very deep and strong) Be ashamed 
before God, Oomar, to kill Salman! Let my blood 
alone suffice thy deviUsh wrath! 
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ABU BAKR (somewhat shaken^ but wtth assumed contempt) 

people, have respect for God's Prophet: let Sal- 
man free if he is not yet dead. (They unbind him) 
But if Ali refuses to give me his hand in submission, 

1 will sever his head with the edge of a sharp sword 
(To Salman) Go and cleave to thy Lord, if thou 
hast any, and continue to pray against me if thou 
thinkest thy pleas will be heard! (Salman collapses, 
on the lower stage; the two men return to their former 
positions. To All) Hast thou any other witness 
upon the earth to this claim of thine? 

AU 

Ay, if thou seekest proofs of my right to be khalif , 
call on the Prophet himself to arise and be witness 
thereof! Let him bring to light the truth of thy 
claims, and subvert thy tyrannical government! 
Hast thou forgot what he told thee of me, saying, 
"Ali is the master of him whose master I am?" O 
cursed apostate, Abu Bakr! thou must not sit at the 
top of the pulpit (Abu Bakr nervously Tnoves to the 
right of his central position before the door), for thou 
art not the Prophet's successor! (Raising both arms 
to heaven) O Messenger of God, march forth from 
Paradise and behold the accursed Abu Bakr en- 
throned on the top of the pulpit! 

[AU stand motiordess, stilled by his fervor, and lol 
in the black aperture of the Mosque door glimmers a 
greenish light, and grows to shape the ghost of Muham- 
mad, as we saw him at the play's beginning. He points 
at the shrinking Abu Bakr. 
MUHAMMAD (hoUowly, ghostUy) 
O Abu Bakr, dost thou disbeUeve in Him who 
created thee from the earth and made thee a man? 
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Is not AK my cousin, and truly the glory of the 
nations? Have I not often, in public and private, 
said that Ali is the king of religion, my true successor, 
the friend of God, the moon of the garden of heaven, 
• — that he who loves him loves me, and he who 
hates him or does enmity to him is accursed of God 
and the law? All creation is in bondage; one, Ali, 
alone is free. All mankind are sunk in sleep; one, 
Ali, alone is awake and watchful. Ye are well 
aware that I was sent out of mercy to all men. 
ICnow ye, I am greatly distressed for God's creatures 
in the world! But if ye hear my voice and raise 
him properly from the dust, the time will arrive when 
I shall do the same to all of you. 
ABU BAKR (across to Oomavy who has been regarding him 
wiih amazement and some scorn) 

Oomar, thou hast sifted the dust of calamity upon 
me since thou didst devise the plan for seizing upon 
All's rights! Behold the Prophet here present! I 
do not wish the khalifat: my might is insufficient 
for such a position! Let Ali the prince of believers 
go free, O ill-starred man, for he is the true suc- 
cessor of the Prophet and his vicar! 

OOMAR {heavily) 

1 think, O Khalif, thy brain is touched by some ill- 
ness and thou art deluded by thine own fancies. 
Ali always practiced sorcery and witchcraft. Thou 
must not lose heart, for such magical apparitions! 

MUHAMMAD (tuming upon Oomar) 

Go on, O Oomar, acting unjustly, for righteousness 
is far oflF from thee. Destroy now wickedly the 
habitation of Gabriel, — seeing that not the veriest 
infidel is so far from grace as thou! Every place 
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touched by thy hand will certainly come to ruin. 
He that hath the least regard for thee shall see no 
comfort on the Day of Resurrection. 

ABU BAKR 

O Oomar, thy denials, thy tricks, after all can have 
no effect; thine arrow, O archer, cannot hit the 
mark! Withdraw thy hands from Ali, and let him 
go: thy sword must be sheathed in its case, O 
Oomar. {Hushed and awed) Dost thou not see 
the Prophet Muhammad with all the rest of God's 
messengers beating their heads on account of thy 
present cruelty? Dost thou mean to destroy the 
whole universe? 

[All grows suddenly^ rapidly dark — except the 
ghost in the black doorway. The voices of Angels — 
dear^ musical tenor or contralto voices — are heard 
from every direction. 

ONE ANGEL 

Lord, the king of religion is alone. Help him! 

ANOTHEB 

He is separated and has no companion. Befriend 
him! 

ANOTHER 

1 behold Moses the prisoner of the Egyptians, Jesus 
in the hands of the Jews! 

TWO MOBE 

How has it come to pass that the royal Lion of the 
holy habitation has made his lair among dogs and 
jackals? 

THE FIRST 

The hearts of the angels of heaven bum to help him. 

MUHAMMAD 

Attend to me, ye heavenly host! What God ordains. 
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benefits all! But if ye are grieved, go to Ali's 
assistance, and if he consent to receive aid, help 
him. 

[There is a sound of rushing pinions, and iridesceni 
lights play over the broad vnngs of the Angels as they 
siDoop in and surround Ali, hoioing to him. 

THE FIRST ANGEL 

May I be a sacrifice for thee, O thou manifest Imaum! 

THE SECOND 

I have come to earth to save thee, O heir of the 
Prophet! 

THE THIRD 

I will make thy Zul-fak&r scatter flames! 

THE FOURTH 

If thou permittest, I can upset this world in a 
moment! 
AU {after a momerUary pause) 
O ye assembly of angels, the Lord is my friend. He 
alone. 

THE FIRST TWO 

Art thou unwilling that we should fight for thee? 

TWO OTHERS 

Let us destroy them with the tips of our wings! 
ALI {repeatedly opening his arms wide, palms over them, 
quieting them) 

Though hereafter the crown might be placed on my 
head, though one quarter of the world should come 
under my authority, though the universe were to be 
subservient to me, with Alexander the Great my 
subaltern and Solomon my doorkeeper, — yet the 
crown of the khalifat would feel to me like a scimitar 
cutting my head! The Almighty hath so ordained it, 
the Creator knows better than thou or I: thus Ali's 
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mediation shall be approved, and salvation for my 
fellowmen be effected through my martyrdom. 

TWO ANGELS 

Woe unto us! It is the last moment of Ali's life! 

A THIRD 

Whom shall we imitate hereafter in Grod's worship, 
seeing the first Imaum is about to be killed? 

TWO MORE {sobbing) 
Come on, O ye Angels, all of you: bid adieu to the 
king of religion! 

[Stooping low^ hiding their faces^ they scatter to the 
extremUie, of the doge. 

OOMAR {whose fright makes him the more terrible) 
Make thy submission or thy confession, thou necro- 
mancer Ali, ere I split thy head altogether asunder! 

AU {loudly f wiih arms out but downy palms frorU) 
In the name of God, by His order, and in His way! 
I pray thee, forgive them, O merciful Lord, and grant 
me in thy bounty the key of the treasure of inter- 
cession! 

[He turns and faces Oomar^ who^ holding the scimitar 
in both handsy smites him dovm with it — apparently 
{it is too dark to see dearly) cleaving the crovm of his 
head and the middle of his forehead, AU crumples 
dovm^ left center y — and^ in the darkness^ bloodies his 
head and forehead. 

THE ANGELS {ds everybody else flees from the stage except 
Salman and Ali^ on the floor right and lefty and the 
ghost of Muhammad, center) Alas, alas, the high 
priest of religion has been murdered by the sword 
of the enemy! Alas, alas, the prince of the faithful 
has been cruelly slain! The successor of the chosen 
Prophet has been killed with the sword of injustice. 
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and blood has gushed out of the head of the Lion 
of God ! Alas, alas ! 

[Their cries die away. — They are gone. The light 
returns^ dim and reddish. FaHmah^ Hasan^ and 
Hiisain enter, down right. 

FATIMAH 

Lord God, what fire of tumult is flaming here! 
Merciful God! this commotion among the angels of 
heaven! 

BiUHAMMAD (his ghostty voice halting her, near Salman) 
idi Be it known unto you, O ye household of faith, that 

Ali's spirit has been loosed like a bird to fly to its 

heavenly nest. 
lecfl^ FATIMAH {rigid, trembling) 
dJu Woe unto me! What was that voice? Is — God 

forbid — the Lion of Faith — dead? The angels 

of God seem crying, "Ali, the Imaum Ali, is killed 

at the general Mosque!" 

[Ali lifts his gory head. At his voice, Salmon also 

half-rises. 

ALI 

Be not dismayed, dear Zahrah: the end of my 
troubles is at hand. The time is come that I should 
be saved from the miseries of this world, and go to 
Paradise after the Prophet of God. Weep not on 
account of my martyrdom, for so was it decreed that 

1 should be killed. Lamentations and weepings 
avail not at all; but do something, if thou canst, 
to lessen awhile my pain. 

[The three are now all around him, caring for him. 

HASAN 

May I be oflFered for thee, O thou glory of the people 
of the age! I am Hasan, thy poor orphan son. Thou 
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art greatly desirous to go to Paradise, and hast there- 
fore forgotten us. 

ALI 

thou tender plant of the garden of glory, thou 
brightness of my tearful eyes, Hasan, come to me! 

1 will commit to thee the secret knowledge of the 
Imaumat. Come, let me put my lips to thy delicate 
lips, and impart the mystery of religion thus to thy 
heart. Thou art the guide of men after me, O my 
successor! Perform the rites of the Imaumat for 
the people after my passing. 

HASAN 

What shall I, thy forlorn young son, do, when thou 
art taken away? To whom shall I look hereafter 
for comfort and solace? 

[He puts his cheek beside AWs. 

HUSAiN (while AH whispers to Hasan) 

Oh, I will oflFer my body a thousand times over, that 
the God of men and jinn may forgive on the Day of 
Judgment this terrible sin of my grandfather's 
followers! 

ALI (after a moTnent^ more weakly) 
My second request, my dear sons, is this. When 
the bird of the soul shall have flown away from its 
bushy nest, the body, — when I am no longer in the 
world, — put black shawls about your necks and read 
the Kur&n in a loud voice over my grave. (AU sob 
incoherently) Now, O my poor helpless weeping 
family, leave me alone for a while, for I have to 
speak to my Creator and make supplication to Him. 
(The four withdraw to right center. Aliy propped up 
against the front of the upper stage, lifts both arms to 
heaven) O great God, for the merits of Muhammad 
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the Arabian, the king of Thy prophets, the director 
of the right way, for this head of mine cloven asunder 
with the sword of tyranny, and my blood-stained 
beard, — forgive thou mercifully the sins of my 
Shi'ahs, and in the Day of Judgment pardon Thou all 
them that love me. Now I depart this life with the 
desire of meeting the Messenger of God in the next 
world. I do therefore bear witness that there is no 
God except God. 

[He dies; but the wailing of his family is cut short 
as Muhammad steps forth from the doorway to his head, 
still in the ghostly green lights and summons him. 

MUHAMMAD 

O Ali, O sweet soul, awake a little! O my com- 
panion, awake a little! Open thine eyes and behold 
thy cousin. Good luck is attending thee: thou 
shouldst open thine eyes. 
ALI {opening his eyes, in an altered, dream-veiled voice) 
Peace be on thee, O thou fountain of generosity and 
beneficence! How wondrous it is that thou hast 
deigned to descend and welcome me! 

MUHAMMAD 

On thee be peace, O my successor and cousin, O my 
companion in afflictions and sorrows! Gabriel hath 
brought me a message from God that I must give to 
thee the Key of Intercession. On the Last Day it is 
to be shown who is the man who has offered up his 
life on behalf of God» and while in the world per- 
formed his covenant with his Maker; — who it is 
that has suffered more trials than any other, not 
having withheld his family but altogether given 
them up to misery — who has thus endured un- 
known pains and anguish, — that the privilege of 
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making intercession for sinners may be exclusively 
his. 

AU (standing slowly , dreamily^ and addressing the audi- 
ence vrUh tender pathos) 

I am he, even he, whose neck has been shackled, 
whose head has been cleft, for your sakes. I have 
consecrated my body to the benefit of them that 
love me. I am he, even he, who maketh inter- 
cession for your sins. 

MUHAMMAD {showing him the golden Key) 
Behold the fulfilment of God's promise. I cast 
myself upon God's mercy and made thee, Ali, a ran- 
som for my followers. Though thy body be cut 
to pieces with daggers, that is nothing, against my 
whole people's salvation! I give to thy hand this 
Key of Intercession: go thou and with it deliver 
from the flames every. one who has in his lifetime 
shed but a single tear for thee, every one who has 
in any way helped thee, and every one who in time 
to come shall perform a pilgrunage to thy shrine, 
or mourn for thee, or write and utter tragic verses 
for thee. Bear each and all with thee to Paradise. 

ALI {with stronger^ less dreamy voice) 
O my friends, be ye relieved from grief, and come 
along with me to the mansions of the blest. Sorrow 
has passed away: it is now time for joy and tran- 
quillity; trouble has gone by: it is the hour of rest 
and thanksgiving. 

[NoWy all the players of mortal parts other than those 
already on the stage, except Oomar and Abu Bakr, troop 
across the stage, left to right, waving palm branches and 
chanting urith exalted joy. The household of Ali join 
them, being the last to go out. 



